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OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC Tenterden - street, W. 
Patrons. The © QUEEN and the ROYAL 
—Dr. A. C. Races 
NEXT STUDENTS’ CHAMBER CONCERT, ST. JAMES'S HALL, February 2, 


at 3.—Tickets,' 5a., 2s, 6d., 1s. 
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OYAL COLLEGE of MUSIC, Kensi m Gore. 
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The HALF TERM will ce 2th Fi 
The NEXT COLLEGE CONCERT will tebe ples ¢ place on February 27th, at 8 o’cloek. 
Examina’ for ASSOCIATE of the ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC (A.B.C.M.), 
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RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. “ab MUSICAL EDUCA- 
TION and EXAMINATION. 
. President—The EARL of ABERDEE 
Waiden—The Rev. H. G. BONAVIA HUNT, Mas, D., F.B.S.E. 
Director of Studies—Prof. BRADBURY TURNER, Mus. B. 
THE HALF-TERM commences on 24th February, when New Students are received. 
The THIRD LECTURE on the “ Musical Renaissance ”’ will be delivered by 
MORTON LATHAM, Esq., M.A., Mus.B., Queen Victoria Lecturer, 
Ou THURSDAY, 20th February, at4o ’clock. 
— ke., with full particulars-as-to fees,can be obtained post free from the 


Prospec 
undersign 
By order of the Academical Board, 
SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
Mandeville-place, Manchester-square, W. 


ATIONAL scniaaraabal! OF PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS. 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS in TOSI. PRACTICA AL and THEORETICAL. 

The characteristics of these examinations are :—An lutely well defined syllabus of 
requirements ; the attendance of two examiners at each examination; no professional 
local representation ; candidates only known to the examiners by numbers ; list cf marks 
geined sent to each candidates after examination. 

bt 1,508 candidates examined last session. 

-. ~ ll particulars frcm the General Secretary, Mr. Edward Chadfield, 49, Friar Gate, 
erby. 
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The LIBRARY is OPEN on TUESDAYS from 7 to 9. 
Proposed —— for the Session, 1890 
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Patron: The a Rev, the Lord Bishop of London. 
President : Sir Herbert Oakeley, Mus. Doc., LL.D. 





For P tus and Form of Application for Membership, address the Secre' 
4 CONVERSAZIONE will be held at Burlington Hail on the 17th FEBRUARY. 


Repepticn 7:30 to8 p.m. Evening dress optional. 
FIELD, Sub-Warden, MORETON HAND, Hon. Sec. 





THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition Revised and Improved of 
COURSE of STUDY and PRACTICE for the VOICE. 
y T. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author’ in the Royal 7 of Music, and has 
cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Madame Alwina V. leria, Mr. "Iver Tan tone 


successful Vocalists. 
Full Music ate Gino, price 7s. 


Lendon: HAMMOND and CO. (late Jullien), 5 5, Vigo-street; and of the Autho 
residence, 27, Harley-street, W. ne 





D R RY LAN E— NATIONAL THEATRE. 
TWICE DAILY at 1:0 taf 7:15., JACK ya THE BEANSTALK, produced 
on a scale of a in magnificence th displays offered LF 


Mr. Augustus years, and by a Company 
Bir, Anguatus "Hares in previous Years, and, performed 


RYSTAL PALACE. — SATURDAY CON CERES, 
FRRRUARY 15th, at 3:0. Vocalist: Mdlle. Amelia Sinico (her first 
y Davies. weer gg Mr. August ‘Manns. The 
inelude overture FA a (Beethoven), Concerto for 
England ; me oa Scotch” (Mendelssohn), Overtura 
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fy ) ond Caprocoso ). Nambered seats, 2s, 6d., may be booked at 
ndon agents, and at Crystal Palace. 


NDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS (MR. HEN- 

go CONDUCTOR).—SIXTH CONCERT and last of the season, St. James's 

Feb. at8. Programme :—Academic Festival Overture (Brahms), 

» op. 56 pe aonmee ay — Idyll (Wagner), Good 

‘agner) ; Kaisermarsch (Wagner). Reserved seats, 7s. 6d. 

4s.; unreserved seats, 2s. ; admission, Is., of N. Vert; a the usual Agente, and at St. 
James’s Hall.—N. Vert, 6, Cork- street, W.: 











ONS. and MADAME DE PACHMANN (their Farewell 
Appearances, previous to their departure for America) will give a Ly ge 
RECITAL at at ST. JAMES’S HALL, on THURSDAY AFTERNOON NE Feb. 20, 
three o'clock ; and MONS. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN will givea CHOPIN RECITAL 
on MONDAY AFTERNOON, March 3, at three o’clock. Tickets, 10s. 6d.,3s., and lent 
N. Vert, the usual Agents, and St. James’s Hall.—N. Vert,.6, Cork-street, w. 
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R. E. DAVIDSON PALMER, Mus.Bac., 
LESSONS in VOICE-TRAINING and SOLO-SINGING. 
Upper Holloway, N. 


DAVIDSON PALMER’S METHOD is of the utmost 
importance to TENORS whose voices have been misused or wrongly trained. 


Oxon, ves 
2, Highwood-road, 








Now ready. Price 6d., post free. 
i hae TRAINING OF MEN’S VOICES, by 
PALMER, Mus. Bac. Oxon (revealing the secret of voice production). 
had of the Author, 2, Highwood-road, Upper Holloway, N., or of 
The LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., Limited. 
54, Great Marlborough-street, W. 


E. DAVIDSON 
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ae “CECILIA” LITERARY AND MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 


39, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.c 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


1 Insertion (not exceeding 4 lines) ..... hoebeataises 
13 = do. do. 
2% do . do. 
52 do. do. 
Payable in advance. 








CONDUCTORS and COMPOSERS. 





Mr. F. GILBERT WEBB, 


1, Cuesttton Roap, Fuiuam, S.W. 





Dr. F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab.), 
L, Mus. Trinity College, London, Conductor and Professor 
of Harmony and Composition, Singing and Voice 
Production, 

70, Park Roap, Haverstock Hitt, N.W. 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Singing, Composer, and Conductor, 
12, WESTBOURNE Park Terrace, W. 





Mr. LOUIS N. PARKER, A.R.AM., 
Composer, Conductor, Lecturer, 
SHERBORNE, DORSET. 





Mr. G. W. L. MARSHALL-HALL 
Gives Lessons in Composition and Dramatic Singing, 
151, RucKLInGE AVENUE, WILLESDEN Junc., N.W. 





Mr. G. B. LISSANT, 
Organist St. Augustine’s, South Kensington, S.W., 
31, Hatszy STREET, CADOGAN SQUARE, W. 








VOCALISTS—SOPRANOS. 





Madame VALLERIA, 
Opera and Concerts, 
BoswortH Hovuss, HusBanp’s Bosworth, RuGBy. 





Miss JULIA JONES (Soprano) 
Begs that all communications respecting Oratorios, 
Concerts, &., will be addressed to 


4, St. Toomas’s Rp., FINSBURY Park, LONDON, N. 





Miss KATE FLINN, 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
41, WeLBECK STREET, CAVENDISH SQuARE, W. 











BARITONES. 





Herr RAGNAR GREVILLIUS, 
Concerts, Oratorio, and Operas, 
ScANDINAVIAN CLUuB, 80 and 81, STRAND, W.C. 





Mr. WILFRED CUNLIFFE, 
For Concerts and At Homes, 
74, GLoucEsTER Piace, Dorset Square, N.W. 





Mr. W. WANDESFORDE, 
RocHESTER Hovuset, Brook GREEN, 
Lonpon, W. 


———————————— 


TENORS. 


Mr. BARTON McGUCKIN. 
All communications to be addressed to 
40, Frncutey Roan, Sr. Joun’s Woon, N.W. 








Chevalier EDWARD SCOVEL, 
Operas, Concerts, and Oratorio, 
Address F. A. Scowas, Agent, 
11, East 27TH St., New Yorx Ciry. 





Mr. HOLBERRY HAGYARD, 


Principal Tenor Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 
‘or Concerts and At Homes, 


Address—TrINItY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


CONTRALTOS. 





Miss ELEANOR REES, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 


N. Vert, 6, Cork Strext, W. 


26, GLoucESTER CRESCaNT, ReGEent’s Park, N.W. 





Miss MARGUERITE HALL, 
Concerts, Oratorio, &c., 


38, BEISIZE. Roap, N.W. 





Miss LENA LITTLE, 
Concerts, 
42, NorFoLK Square, Hyper Parx, W. 





Madame OSCAR POLLACK, 
Concerts, 
56, Ducuess Roap, Ep@saston, BIRMINGHAM. 





Miss HENDEN-WARDE, 
Concerts, At Homes, Lessons, 
37, York Piace, Portman SQuaReE. 


Miss JANET TATHAM, 
Professor at the Hyde Park Academy of Music, 
For Concerts and at Homes. 
Lessons Given. 


Address—18, Baker Srreet, W. 











BASS. 
Mr. FRANKLIN CLIVE, 


Concerts, At Homes, &c. 
44, Gr. MARLBOROUGH STREET. 








HARE . 
Mr. W. T. BARKER, 


Concerts, At Homes, Receptions, 
49, Esury Street, Beteravia, S.W. 











GUITAR. 


Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
GU ITARISTE, 
Instructress to H.R.H. Princess Lonise, 
22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., 
where may be had her celebrated book, ‘‘ Learning the 
Guitar Simplified,’’ 10s. 6d. 








VIOLIN. 


Signor LUIGI MEO, 
Solo Violinist, 
**PopLaRs,’ HAMPSTEAD HILL GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 





Pupils visited and received. 





Miss FREDA MARSDEN, 
Solo Violinist, 
7, CoLossEuM TERRACE, 
ALBANY STREET, Lonpon, N.W. 








TEACHERS. 


Mr. HAYDEN G. BAILEY, 


Recommended by his teacher, Mr. Henschel, 
Gives Lessons in Singing. 


31, BEDFORD GARDENS, CAMPDEN HILu, W. 











Madame GEORGINA BURNS and 
Mr. LESLIE CROTTY, 
Address—27, BripGE AVENUE, HAMMERSMITH, 





The FRASER QUINTET. 
Misses Violet (Vocalist), Ida and Ethel (Pianist, Violon- 
cello, and Viola), Mabel and Stella (Vv: iolinists), play 
Quartets, Solos, Duets, Two Pianofortes, &c. 
For Engagements, for Concerts, ‘‘ At Homes,” Dinner 
and Garden Parties, 





121, ADELAIDE Roan, N.W. 


‘ 


PIANOFORTE. 


Madame de LLANA 


bie hn Prize Holder of the Leipzig Conservato’ rt] 
7a 5 accept engagements for Concerts and “A 
es "’ and a limited number of lessons. Address: 


25, Grove Ganpens, Hanover Gatz, N.W. 











Mr. HEALEY’S SPECIAL LIST. 


Telegraphic Address : 
* Heautey’s Agency,’ Lonpon. 





Madame LILIAN NORDICA (Soprano), 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 
Address to Business Manager: W. B. Heaey, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 





Miss FLORENCE EMERSON (Soprano), 
Concerts, Oratorio, At Homes, &c., 
Business Manager: W. B. Heavey, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 





Madame BELLE COLE (Contralto), 
Oratorio and Concert, 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Sreeet, W. 


Miss FALCONAR (Contralto), 
Oratorio, Concerts, &c., 
24, Oprrpans Roap, Primrose Hitx, N.W., 
or Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick STRERT, Ww. 








Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLL (Tenor), 
28, Betsize Roap, N.W., 
or, Sole Agent: W. B. Heater, 
10a, Warwick Street, W. 





Mr. HERBERT E. THORNDIKE 
(BARITONE), 
Concerts and Oratorio, 
Business Manager: W. B. HEALey, 
10a, Warwick Strest, W. 





Herr WALDEMAR MEYER (Solo Vinst.), 
Concerts, At Homes, &c., 


Business Manager: W. B. HEALEY, 
10a, Warwick Srreet, Recent Street, W. 


ae of PORTRAITS that have appeared 


IN THE 





MUSICAL WORLD. 
4. Edward Grieg. 
Carl Rosa. 


| Frederic Cliffe. 
. Prof. Herkomer’s ‘‘ An Idyl.”’ 
. Fraulein Hermine Spies. 
. Signorina Teresina Tua. 
. Madame Marcella Sembrich. 
. Madame Backer Gréndhal, 
. Sir John Stainer. 
. Madame Lillian Nordica. 
. M. Jean de Reszke, 
. Charles Dibdin. 
. Joseph Hollman. 
. Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 
. Frau Amalie Materna. 
. Herr Van Dyck. 
. M. Johannes Wolltt. 
. Madame Patey. 
. Mr. Arthur Oswald. 
28. The Bayreuth Conductors. 
5. Miss Rosalind F. Ellicott. 
. Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
Dr. Bernhard Scholz. 
. Madame Patti- — 
. Johannes Brabm: 
. Professor Villiers Stanford. 
. Arrigo Boito. 
. Mr. and Mrs. Henschel. 
. Miss Marianne Eissler. 
. Madame Trebelli. 
. Mr. J. H. Bonawitz. 
. Robert Browning. 
. Miss Grace Damian. 
. Mr. Plunket Greene. 
. Mr. Frederick Corder. 
. Madame Georgina Burns. 
. Professor Arthur de Greef. 
- Miss 7 Macintyre. 
Mr. J. L. Toole. 
The above can be obtained with the accompanying issue 
of the paper Post Free 3}. per copy. 
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A BLESSING IN EVERY FAMILY. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—These Remedies 
have stood the test of Fifty Years’ Experience, and are pronounced the best 
medicines for family use. Tens of thousands of written testimonials bear witness to their 
marvellous curative properties. They are acknowledged by the whole civilised world to 
be of the greatest efficacy in every form of disease. Sold by all Chemists and Patent 
Medicine Vendors. Manufactured only at Thomas Holloway’s Establishment, 78, New 
Oxford-street, London. N.B.—Advice gratis at the above address, daily, between the 
hours of 11 and 3, or by letter. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
oO 
*,* All advertisements for the current week's vesue should be 
lodged with the Printer not later than noon Thursday. 
*,* MSS. and Letters intended for publication must be addressed 
to Tue Eprror. Rejected MSS. cannot be returned unless 
accompanied by stamped directed envelope. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
SS 


For Foreign Countries and Colonies 


For United Kingdom. 
within Postal Union. 


DOE DREGE bo-rrerreeneeeece “ is e Baw AMGGIE 5 oescesicscsccssss £617 0 
op WMNE-YOOr ....0000c00000. 0 76) ,, Half-year .............+ 0 8 6 
ee CO ORT I sea mene cetaicas-ty 0 4 4 


(Payable in advance.) 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


a 


Some months ago (at least this is what we read in an Italian 
journal) the English papers reported the brilliant success obtained 
in London by a eertain popular Madrilenian revue, performed by 
a company of Spanish artists. But great as was the enthusiasm 
excited by “ La gran via,” a certain eccentric Englishman, Lord 
Rockmoore, declared himself convinced that even this enormous 
popularity would be increased if the witty operetta could be per- 
formed with English instead of Spanish words. This acute judg- 
ment would seem to show that his lordship was even more 
sagacious than eccentric. He therefore proceeded to offer a prize 
of 5,000 lire (about £200) to the first company which should pro- 
duce a version of the popular work “in correct English.” It is 
not necessary that the company should be composed of Englishmen 
any more than of individuals of any other nation; it is only 
necessary (says our authority) that the artists should sing the 
“jota” and the “‘ Habanera ” “in the idiom of Shakespeare and of 
Captain O'Shea.” We will not stay to inquire whether the gallart 
captain would approve of this identification of his “idiom” with 
that of Shakespeare; we only hasten to make known the liberal 
offer of his eccentric lordship, for certainly a company of indi- 
viduals of all nations performing a Spanish revue in the idiom 
of Shakespeare and Captain O’Shea would be likely to give a 
performance the popularity of which might well be expected to be 
extraordinary. Meanwhile we should like to ask the “Mondo 
Artistico ” who is Lord Rockmoore ? Can he be related to that other 
other eccentric and once highly-distinguished peer, Lord Dun- 
dreary ? ’ 

*,° 

In the present dearth of genuine creative talent in the musical 
World everyone will be glad to hear thata new American composer 
has appeared in the person of Mr. E. A. Macdowell, whose 


American public. 





symphonic poem, “Lancelot and Elaine,” has recently been per- 
formed by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The subject chosen, 
it may be seen, is one of the most poetic imaginable, though it may 
be questioned if it is not better fitted for choral treatment, and it 
is surprising that it has not attracted the attention of composers 
more frequently. At any rate, Mr. Macdowell’s work has won 
high praise from the American eritics, amongst whom Mr. G. H. 
Wilson, of the Boston “ Traveller,” one of the most enlightened of 
the fraternity, speaks thus of it:—“ Mr. Macdowell’s pictorial 
sense is so vivid and his command of the instruments so sure that 
he makes no mistake in utilizing it. The use of representative 
themes in ‘ Lancelot and Elaine’ is felicitous ; the subjects them- 
selves speak to us, and their metamorphosis is accomplished most 
artistically. The scoring is for full orchestra, though the instru- 
ments of percussion are sparingly used. To single out for 
emphasis portions where the composer seems most successful is, 
perhaps, not necessary, yet the effective instrumentation of the 
‘tournament’ section and the impressively beautiful closing scene 
are features of especial note. In no work of Mr. Macdowell 
played here is there evidence of so sure a knowledge of the 
orchestra and of the normal capacity of individual instruments as 
in the one under consideration. It is essentially poetic, and only 
an artist could have written it.” 


* 
* 


A propos of this composition, the “ Indicator” of Chicago falls 
foul of a contemporary—apparently the “Traveller”—for certain 
pessimistic remarks concerning the unwillingness of the American 
people to recognise native talent. ‘“‘ There is probably,” said critic 
No. 1, “no country in the world where the people are less willing 
to acknowledge merit in native born composers than here. And in 
the case of a foreign work, or one bearing the name of a foreigner, 
presented to the American public—but more especially the former 
—the presumption is always in its favour because of the important 
works produced in the past by composers of that nationality. The 
public is prepared to accept it as a composition of importance. 
With an American work the presumption is quite different, and is 
against it from the start.” Hereupon the “Indicator” shakes a 
negative head, saying that there is in America a disposition to 
encourage talent in every possible way, and points out, apparently 
with justice, that Mr. Macdowell’s work has been made the subject 
of columns of criticism, whereas had it been written by an European, 
it would have been dismissed with a paragraph. It is impossible 
for any one not behind the scenes to decide which of the 
two is right, though for the sake of art, we should 
prefer to belief in the liberality and receptiveness of the 
But after all, it would be no strange or 
anomalous thing to find the same indifference to indigenous talent 


in America which exists, in varying degrees, in every country. 
“Is not this the carpenter’s son?’ 


> 


is a question confined neither 
to Nazareth nor New York. There is, perhaps, more reason—or 


rather, more excuse—for the existence of this indifference to-day 
than formerly. 
are unwilling, if not unable, to turn aside to listen to any new voice, 
unless their attention is attracted in some distinctive way. Silence 
must first be secured in the noisy market-place ; and it will often 
happen that much beating of drums and blaring of trumpets is 
needfui to accomplish this. 


Men are so busy in the struggle for life that they 


* * 
* 


lt is not only in America that musical doctors differ; they 


differ in Rome also with an apparently cheerful desire to avoid 
agreement. 


On February 3 “Lohengrin” was produced in the 
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Sacred City, and it is interesting, though not perhaps very profitable, 
to compare the opinions of two important journals upon the 
performance. “ La Riforma,” in the course of an article which 
may or may not be correctly founded, but is at least thoughtful, 
premises that the performances of Wagner’s works have had the 
pleasing result of rendering the older operas in the repertoire 
more acceptable, and that these new works are reproduced now 
chiefly for the purpose of allowing the public to hear an artist of 
exceptional ability. ‘ But,” continues our contemporary, “ whether 
or no the management anticipated a great success for ‘ Lohen- 
grin,’ it is certain that its expectations were not realised. It failed 
because the orchestra, although the prelude was encored, did not 
appear to be the same which under the conductorship of Manci- 
nelli and Maschcroni drew from that opera such exquisite and 
powerful effects ; because the chorus was insufficient and incapable ; 
and because there was wanting to the work in its totality that 
collective animating spirit for which even the exceptional talent 
of any one artist cannot compensate. It was to be observed that 
Signora Bellincioni was unable adequately to render the réle of 
Elsa through indisposition ; that Berardi had neither the force nor 
the dignity necessary for the part of Telramund; that Madame 
Fursch-Madi, also an artist of true value new to our public, was 
unable to be heard at advantage ; that the tenor Stagno, depressed 
by all these unfavourable circumstances, did not do himself full 
justice until the last act, in which, though detailing the Lohengrin 
legend with less tranquillity than the character of the scene de- 
mands, he drew forth by his earnestness the only genuine applause 
of the evening. It will be understood after this that the fine 
presence and beautiful voice of Wulmann (King), the energy of 
Pini-Corsi (Herald), the sumptuous mise en scéne could not suffice 
to produce a satisfactory result.” 


¥* * 
* 


All this is written in the tone of one who writes with authority, 
or at any rate sincerity. But it may be compared with the follow- 
ing criticism of the same performance, taken from “Il Secolo,” in 
an article which has the strength of terseness, if nothing else :— 
“The first performance of ‘Lohengrin’ had a cold reception. 
Stagno was applauded in a duet, and received an ovation in the 
last act. Turco, Berardi, Wullmann, and Pini-Corsi were al! 
good. The artists were called before the curtain once after the 
first act and three times after the third. The orchestra, under the 
leadership of Mugnone, played magnificently. The theatre was 
crowded from floor to ceiling.” Who shall decide? We won't. 


* * 
* 


That a Life on the Ocean Wave is compatible with the enjoyment 
of interesting music would seem to be the moral deducible 
from a visit to the entertainment now “on” at Hengler’s, in 
Argyll-street, where one may, for the sum of a shilling, enjoy all 
the pleasures of mal de mer on the ingenious contrivance brought 
from the Paris Exhibition. The music is supplied by the 
Roumanian Band, under the direction of M. Sava Padurean, 
which has also been brought from Paris, and is now 
to be heard at MHengler’s daily. The band is cer- 
tainly competent, and the music played of a very interesting 
character. Above all, there is a gentleman who plays on the 
Pandean pipes with the intelligence of an artist, and produces 
from his instrument music of no mean order. Let all hasten, 
therefore, to hear this clever player, and to accomplish, at the cost 
of twelve pence, that feat aimed at by all tenors—to take a 
high sea, 





Encouraged by the popular success which crowned last year’s per- 
formance, on Festival scale, of the “ Elijah” at the Crystal Palace, 
the management have decided to produce “ St. Paul” on similar 
lines. The performance will take place on Saturday, June 21st, 
and the principal quartett will probably consist of Mesdames 
Albani and Patey, Messrs. Lloyd and Santley. The choruses will 
be sung by the London Contingent of the Handel Festival Choir, 
numbering nearly 3,000 voices, a special choir of 500 boys being 
engaged to sing the chorales, “ Sleepers Awake” and “In one true 
God.” The announcement will doubtless be received with pleasure 
by the large class of amateurs who like Mendelssohn’s oratorio, and 
who have a predilection for huge choruses and almost inaudible 
solos. 

*,° 

The decision made by the members of the Carl Rosa Company 
regarding the application of the fund raised in memory of their 
deceased chief is undoubtedly wise. Instead of devoting it to 
founding a Seholarship, as was originally proposed, they have now 
determined to institute a Sick Pension Fund for the benefit of the 
members of the troupe. It is right that a company which con- 
stituted in itself a kind of musical family should thus take fore- 
thought for the morrow—let us hope, a distant morrow. But, as 
has been pertinently asked, what wil) happen to the fund should 
the company ever dissolve? The contingency is happily not very 
near ; but still, stranger things have happened. 

** 


We may remind our readers that Miss Marguerite Hall and Mr. 
William Nicholl will give their first recital in the Steinway Hall 
on Tuesday next, the lady having happily recovered from her recent 
severe indisposition. The programme is very attractive, and an 
evening of thoroughly artistic enjoyment is assured. 


* * 
* 


The countless admirers of Mr. and Madame de Pachmann will 
be glad to hear that previous to their departure in March on their 
American tour the distinguished pair of artists will give at least 
one recital in St. James’s Hall. 


‘ 





SINGING LESSONS IN PARIS. 
acest gilt ES 
(Continued from Page 10.) 

The method of Mme. Viardot might be called the method of common 
sense ; there was no vague talking about unattainable things. She was 
most particular and conscientious in retaining any originality which the 
pupil might have. Respect for individuality is rare among professors of 
singing. She always listened attentively to the pupil’s idea of a part 
before making suggestions about it or laying down laws about the way in 
which it should be done. 

Mme. Antoinette Sterling illustrates how far Mme. Viardot would allow 
originality to prevail. It is a great thing to express something which will 
please one’s hearers; those who quibble everlastingly over the rules by 
which this shall be achieved can only be considered Beckmessers. She must 
have seen at once that Antoinette Sterling was strong in her peculiar style 
of declamation ; so instead of trying to make her sing like someone else she 
was content to let her sing like Antoinette Sterling, and the result proved 
that she was right. 

Madame Viardot, however, never neglected to tell one of any peculiarity. 
“No,” she would say, “if you expressed yourself naturally you would 
not do it in that way.” Even one’s manner she criticised, she so loved 
what was natural and truthful. At first it jarred upon my sensibilities 
that she would not allow me to appear more modest, more embarrassed, or 
even more unconscious than I really was. She once said :— You sing that 
sort of thing rather well, and since you know that you do so, any great 
modesty on that point is an affectation.” That made me feel quite 
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humiliated, but a glance from her kind, half-laughing eyes made me 
laugh too. 

While studying with Madame Viardot my greatest trouble was nervous- 
ness: knowing that I had short breath made me constantly anxious 
about it. This nervousness made it seem to me that I could not get my 
breath, or, when I had done so, that I was suffocating. On one occasion 
she saw me struggling to unfasten my belt. “This belt must be too tight; 
I can’t breathe.” r 


“ Your belt cannot possibly hurt you, being tight there below the small 
ribs. Itis there where one cannot bear any pressure” (placing her hand 
just above the belt). “Be careful to dress very loosely from here up- 
wards.” 

When I was in the deepest despair about breathing I had a conversa- 
tion with Madame Nordica, who was at that time singing at the Grand 
Opera in Paris. I told her all my woes. “ Of course,” said she, general- 
izing, ‘‘ When one knows how to breathe one knows how to sing.”’ I was 
fully impressed with the importance of it already. Mdme. Viardot said 
this on the subject—“ An exercise on breathing should not be practised 
long at a time but often. Whenever you think of it, inflate the lungs to 
their fullest capacity. Several times during the day take tothe breathing 
exercises. You will find this a very refreshing exercise if you are fatigued- 
or have been talking too long. Inflate the lungs and hold the breath 
as long as possible. When you feel that you can hold it no longer 
allow it to escape slowly through the nose. Two or three long breaths 
taken in this way make one feel quite rested. ” 


enough breath but to use it carefully. In order to show me how I wasted 
my breath Madame once lighted a candle, and held it before my mouth 
while I was singing.” 

“If you were economising your breath the flame would not flicker in that 
way.” 

I tried many times to hold my breath so steadily that the flame would 
not flicker at all, but I never succeeded. 

One day Madame Viardot said that if I would remain I could hear 
a pupil take her lesson, and that it would be good for me to hear her, as 
she would some day be a great star. It was the young (ierman who two 
or three years ago sang in “ Lohengrin” at the Grand Opera in Paris, and 
was the victim of a political demonstration. She came in wearing a hat 
which was most unbecoming. A feather drooped down over her forehead 
in such a way as to entirely change the expression of her face. A shade 
of almost pain passed over Madame Viardot’s face as she greeted ier, but 
it immediately changed to a smile as with her own hands she took off the 
objectionable hat and laid it away out of sight. 

I had already heard this lady sing the celebrated svlo of the Queen of 
Night in Mozart’s “ Magic Flute” at a classical concert in the Cirque 
d’Hiver, and I knew that she had a superb voice. Therefore I was 
delighted at the thought of hearing her in a room, so that I could 
know what a grand voice sounds like in a small place. What was my 
surprise to find that it did not seem to be a grand voice at all! I should 
have said that it was not powerful enough to fill a large theatre if I had 
not already heard her. I was astonished, however, at the perfect ease with 
which she sang. It overwhelmed me that singing should be so easy for 
those who sing well, while for me it was so difficult as to be nearly im- 
possible. 

This young lady had passed the mechanical difficulties of singing. She 
was an artist, and they only discussed artistic points, the conception of the 
réle, the shading of the phrases, &c. 

A typical lesson of Madame Viardot would be interesting if the writer 
could tell exactly what she said and the reader could hear the singer to 
whom the lesson was given. It would be most useful to hear what she 
said to one who did not know how to sing, and who was contending with 
all the elementary difficulties. I had nearly all the faults to correet 
that a singer could have, therefore I modestly presume that my lessons 
Were specially interesting ; but the reader might not find them so, conse- 
quently I mention but one more thing which she said. It has been of use 
to me, and it may help some one else. 

My greatest failing was in sustained singing, so she usually gave me 
that to do. I was studying “Porgi Amor,” from Mozart’s “Nozze de 
F igaro,” and could not sing those long, quietly-sustained phrases. My 
singing of it was hard, without tone or feeling. ‘ 
. thin. do you come so suddenly to the notes ? Sing them more tenderly 

Y beginning them softly, then you can give a little more tone in the middle 


| 
| 





of them ; consider each note separately, yet have the whole phrase con- 
nected, that is legato.” She sang the phrase for me. I tried todo it in 
that way. The attempt was a disaster, the tears rushed to my eyes, and a 
great hard lump came in my throat. There was no use in trying it again 
just then, so she sent me home to think about it. 

Mme. Viardot not only inspires one with confidence as an artist but also 
as a woman. Sincerity is her most striking characteristic; she has at 
least the appearance of sincerity toa high degree. She is perfectly natural ; 
that naturalness must be the secret of her great success as an artist. How 
to be natural under all imaginable cireumstances must be a great thing 
to know. 

It is sometimes said in Paris by those who do not approve of her method, 
that she has a fascination for her pupils which is dangerous because they 
cannot resist her enough to leave her. It is true that she has a great in- 
fluence over her pupils, because she thoroughly understands them. This 
came no doubt through her long experience with pupils—she has had such 
great numbers of them—and pupils of different nations too, to whom she 
usually speaks in their own language. She speaks English like an English 
woman, and I am told that she speaks several other languages equally well. 
She does more, however, than simply understand her pupils. She has great 
adaptability, and she treats them with a peculiar refined familiarity which 
is charming and winning. Her manner and expression are constantly re- 
minding one of some woman one loves. As a young lady said who had 
seen her but once, “ She seems to belong to my own family.” 

One day Lucca was trying some music with Madame Viardot when I 


| went for my lesson. As I entered the room I was struck with Madame 
Afterwards it became clear to me that it was not only necessary to get | 


Viardot’s appearance. There was such an expression of youth and good 
spirits about her. Evidently, thought I, she has enjoyed the lesson. Truly 
artists have eternal youth—they certainly have the expression of it. I have 


| often tried to think of Madame Viardot as being at least a middle-aged 
| woman, but never succeeded in doing so. No doubt the ever-renewed 


interests of artists keep them alive and growing. There must be a sort of 
regeneration in development. 








JEALOUSY AND GENIUS. 
———— 
Marco DA GAGLIANO. 

In the last number of the “ Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft’’ 
for 1889 Herr Emil Vogel gives the conclusion of a iong and interesting 
article on the history of musical life in Florence from 1570 to 1650. In the 
year 1608 Marco da Gagliano became maitre-de-chapelle at St. Lorenza, 
and in the following year entered the service of Cosimo, Grand Duke of 
Toseany ; and for many years he was the recognised head of the Florentine 
musical world. As the dictionaries give but a meagre notice of this famous 
man, Herr Vogel’s account is especially welcome. He was the friend of 
Peri Caccini, and himself composer of operas, among which was “ Dafne,” 
produced at Mantua in 1608 and printed in Florence in 1609. He was a 
great writer of madrigals, and even during his lifetime they were known 
and valued in Germany, and even in Denmark. 

Herr Vogel has mueh to say in connection with the 6th Book of Madrigals 
which appeared in 1617. They had been sharply criticised by a certain 
composer named Muzio Effrem. In 1622 Gagliano published a letter. He 
complained that he was unfairly attacked, and that the wide-spread cen- 
sures of Effrem were injurious to his reputation. He asserted that he had 
in vain tried to obtain a copy of the critique, and called upon Effrem to 
make public his accusations, and thus give him an opportunity of defending 
himself. “ May not Effrem have erred in his judgment?” he says, and 
then adds the following pithy remarks. 

“Music is one of those arts in which only practical activity will produce 
anything great ; and just as a physician only by exercising his art and by 
healing many sick can acquire a great reputation, so one can only esteem 
hima thorough musician who has made himself known to connoisseurs by 
many and good works. In practice (nell’ operare) one often meets with un- 
suspected difficulties, and it frequently happens that what is good in theory 
is of no worth in practice and vice versa. Yet it frequently happens that a 
work gains in beauty in proportion as it departs from rule. Many works in 
architecture and also in music, creations of those great men whom we hold in 
the highest esteem, sufficiently prove this. Such beauties, freed from the 
restraint of rules, appear indeed to persons of little experience as coarse 
carelessness and as faults such as beginners are likely to make. So Effrem, 
as he has had but little practice in composition (however distinguished he 
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may be in other respects) may have judged wrongly respecting these and 
similar details.” 

Effrem boldly accepted the challenge. His “ censure’? appeared in print 
in 1623. There are only two known copies of it in existence, one in the 
royal library at Berlin, the other in that of Brussels. From his introduc- 
tory remarks we extract the following, a direct answer to the above. 

“ Tf only he is to be esteemed a sound musician who (I quote your own 
words) has made himself known to connoisseurs by many and good works, 
how dare you with your works, many in number, but, on account of their 
many faults, of little value, lay claim to the name of a musician? And do 
you think Iam unworthy of such a title because I have produced a small 
number of compositions, yet perfect and good? Let Messer da Gagliano 
learn that one good madrigal is worth more than a hundred bad ones. 

Practice alone, without theory, will not accomplish much, 
because practice often leads to the worst faults. And so has it proved in 
your case: you have had a certain practice but understand nothing about 
theory. Good architects would never think of disregarding the rules and 
ordinances of their art. In their works you will never find such caprices 
as those which you are pleased to name, “ beauties freed from the restraint 
of rules.” Beware, Messer Marco, lest you hold for the work of a good 
architect what is only the work of a simple mason. And take this, my 
warning, well to heart, so as not to come to grief: keep for the future in 
the path of rules, and believe me you will have done quite enough if you 
commit no blunders.” 

He finishes up by saying— 

“May God grant you in the future more talent for music than you have 
hitherto received from Him. Farewell.” 

Our readers will perhaps be curious to know what was the character of 
the faults pointed out by Effrem. He objected to some hidden octaves, and 
to certain free progessions such as Herr Vogel reminds us are to be found 
in the works of Cipriane de Rore, Palestrina, Monteverdi, Frescobaldi, 
and many other great masters, and also in the compositions of Effrem 
himself. 

Gagliano took no notice of this “ censure,” but continued to work with 
zeal. 

The fight between those who look back and those who press forward is 
one always taking place. Even the great Haydn was alarmed at the 
boldness of young Beethoven. But this manifesto against one of the 
leading musical minds of the Renaissance is more than usually instructive 
and amusing. 

Herr Vogel refers to the “ La Regina Sant Orsola,”’ a libretto set to music 
by Gagliano. It was one of the earliest attempts at oratorio, but the score 
has unfortunately disappeared. The article contains a catalogue of the 
printed works of Gagliano in chronological order, and many documents 
relating to the illustrious composer. 








HUNGARIAN GIPSY MUSIC. 
BY ST. CLAIR BADDELEY. 
———- @—_—_—_. 

The bold genius cf Hungarian gipsy music declares itself at first hearing 
by its apparent insurrection against all deliberate and methodical prin- 
ciples. It delights in wild mysteries of passion, of fierce enthusiasm, 
in ecstasies of ardour and triumph. It has no etiquette, and is not conscious 
of respectability ; yet it is tender and heroic. It does not perhaps forward 
culture, but it is nevertheless full of poetic beauty. While it overwhelms 
form it touches our deepest emotions and inspires them. It possesses at 
times the most stimulative eloquence in the whole realm of art. 

While classic music is at its noblest, and betrays its divinity in majestic 
calm self-consciousness, this other music gains its most powerful effects by 
a glorious intemperance, “ fetching mad bounds.” The difference between 
the two is comparable to that between some grand eternal constellation 
like Orion, and asplendid shower of meteors seen relieved upon a crimson- 
streaming Aurora. The Aurora would here symbolise the mystic under- 
song, while the meteors would represent (not too extravagantly) the rush of 
wild passages like glittering feet of the rain and the wind, or the little 
electric breaths that blaze and play around it, display it, hide it, trans- 
figure it, and then abandon it, as in turn it expresses enchanting love, 
heroic patriotism, or deep and dark destiny. 

The one music has been written by an inspired artist walking and 
worshipping in the white marble temple of Art; but the other is the 
unwritten “Eroica” of the winds. There is a dark moor overswept by 


wild singing mists that bear strange perfumes from the flowers of a land 











beyond. A hazy, tawny-circled moon breaks, and beams, through the 
angry clouds. Torn trees are moaning with a sound as of suffering devo- 
tion. There arise exclamations of despairing courage, of grave defiance, 
of heroic anguish. There is something mesmeric in its utter desolation : 
you are in dread as to what will happen, yet you long for it tocome. You 
are not soothed, nor lulled; but you are entranced, enraptured—over- 
mastered by the swift and sorrowful revel; and when it ceases you are 
dazed. 

It must be taken for granted that we do not in this place refer to the 
menial music of some of the so-called Hungarian bands, which consist, by 
the way, of odds and ends from the Balkan Provinces (chiefly Slavonic), 
dressed up as Hussars, and whose living is made in the rich fumes of Ken- 
sington and Belgravia. Few of them can play correctly a simple “‘ Csardas,”’ 
but knowing the true tastes of English fashion, simply glory in the vulgar 
dolours of the last British waltz. No! we refer to the true Tzigané, sons 
of Rom, who do not turn out their toes when they walk, who are Fatulists 
“by creed,”’ who never pay debts but to their own kith and kin, and who 
are real masters of their music-craft, like Neméth, Kesckemecz, and others :— 
to whom one’s possession of a shark’s tooth, a polished heart in Labradorite, 
or a moonstone, or still better a little knowledge of Rommany, is a passport 
to good acquaintanceship. 

Don’t talk to such folk about Purcell and Lawes,or even about Mozart 
nor yet about “pentatonic scales” and “superfluous seconds.’ They 
would take you for a musical prig; moreover, your watch would be 
liable to travel in other pockets than yourown. What should they want 
with sonatas and symphonies, with careful modulations and prudish 
‘intervals?’ Their watchword is “ Practice,’ not “Theory !”—‘“ Impro- 
visation !” 

In one respect, strangely enough these gipsies remind one of the pro- 
grammes of certain concerts at St. James’s Hall. They are vulgar, at the 
same time refined, and yet full of “ humbug.” In the programmes alluded to 
you may often find a really serious page of musical analysis facing an illustra- 
tion of somebody’s liver-pad, or a few inspired bars from old “‘ Papa” Haydn 
leading abruptly to an advertisement of somebody else’s “ pills,’’ or finally 
an heroic and romantic theme of Schumann developing into a new dress- 
improver. The proprietors evidently know their audiences, and money 
comes before art with them. Well might Bossuet call us a nation of shop- 
keepers ! 

The gipsies, then, do not want syntax and analysis. In truth, it is not 
in the heart of a true musician to be over curious about such pedantic 
matters. The enjoyment of Shakespere, or of the “ Nibelungenlied,” 
does not consist in the grammar and parsing any more than the appre- 
ciation of Benozzo Gozzoli’s frescoes requires one to know that he painted 
with a mixture of milk and fig-juice. It is possible that this pedantry on 
the part of dry musical scholars is not a little destructive to our appre- 
ciation of certain music, and without doubt the overestimation in which 
it has been held of late years, has led some living masters into lugubrious 
psychological experiments in sound. Now music that is psychological 
should not be played before one until one has devoured the entire works of 
Herbert Spencer and Alexander Bain. 

The gipsies as musicians are not psychological, or logical at all; they 
are simply very human. Their lives and their music are improvisations. 
There is no stern barrier of learning ’twixt them and the expression of their 
feelings. They are on good terms with certain conventionalities, but no 
more. We must take them and their music as they are. Their music is 
phenomenal not functional. It obeys unwritten commandments. It is 
born and not manufactured. 

We are not aware that any really Indian element (except the extem- 
porised fiorituri, &c.) remains in the gipsy-music: and there is no proof 
that even one melody has survived the general tribal migration from 
Hindostan in the fourteenth century. On the contrary, we believe that 
the foundation of all gipsy-music in Hungary is of Magyar origin. It 
is the gifted treatment which the Tzigane have accorded to sympathetic 
material that has brought it to its present renown—that has elevated it 
into a representative music. Both gipsy and Magyar are Turanians ; and 
their music is the result of married gifts. It has fused and embodied not 
the musical instincts of a tribe, but of a great race. It is not, therefore, 
the cult of a Conservatoire, but the passion of a people. 

There are writers living who profess that the only interest this wonder- 
ful and peculiar music possesses for us, is the influence it has exerted on 
the masters of modern music. Thisis but a poor compliment to it after all. 
Fletcher was a great poet by himself; and even Milton’s borrowings from 
him do not make him greater, but they only reveal a master-poet’s admira- 
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tion. The case is not dissimilar with this wonderful spring of gipsy music. 
One great German master after another has carried away a sparkling cup- 
ful wherewith to inspire himself. Its merriment, its wild pathos, its 
mystical transport, its alluring ardour, in turn took captive the fancies of 
Haydn, Beethoven, and Schubert, who boldly and delicately reproduced 
the magic influence. One master merely seized on the decorative 
rhythm, another caught the quaint character of the embellishments, 
while a third would take a simple dance-phrase, and upon it would im- 
provise in the real manner. Nowadays, there is scarcely a young com- 
poser in any country who has not felt the prevailing seduction; and 
while we are writing a gifted pupil of Liszt is actually enchanting the 
audience of St. James’s Hall with a Khapsodie Hongroise. 

This music, then, has finally added one more influence to the previous 
ones, and, indeed, it must clearly remind us all how cosmopolitan our future 
English music must be. The whole world of scale and rhythm is now 
under contribution. Farewell, nationality in music, but shall we not say 
“ Welcome universality ?” 

I will now endeavour to give a merely verbal reminiscence of a personal 
experience in gipsy-music. After listening to the splendid performance of 
a Csardis (or two-movement dance), I caught the leader’s eye, and con- 
trived to draw his attention to me by means of the usual Rommany salvta- 
tion, “ Latcho divous Pral,’’ “Good day, brother,” which promptly brought 
several warm shakes of the hand, and more inquiries than a limited know- 
ledge of combined Spanish and Hungarian Rommany could easily satisfy. 
After a few minutes spent happily over a glass of veritable “ Tokay,” I 
quietly asked if I might hear something purely Rommany—*“ Kiliov mande 
Chommany Romaneskres ?””—and the response was hearty indeed. 

My friends were twenty-one in number, and arranged themselves into a 
crescent formation, in midst of which were set two large dulcimers, or 
‘“‘cembalom ”’—double basses, as usual, at the extremities. 

Silent they stood for an instant—their black hair relieving their pale 
strange faces—and watching their leader. All at once they drew three 
wonderful chords, splendid alike in tone and expression, but of the most 
mysterious relationship one to the other, leaving one’s heart quivering like 
some frail bark on tke crest of a vast wave, as to whether it should 
relapse into the gulf of gloom behind, or plunge into the light hollow 
below and before it ;—a rainbow of sound, telling of storm past or to come ! 
While the last of three chords was yet sustained and long subsiding, a wild 
olian burst of notes broke from the dulcimers like a throng of autumn leaves 
whirled into the air, and falling softly again,—or like fragments of some 
shattered Paradise. Whereupon the whole band opened quickly though 
tenderly into wild tumult of lamentation,—as if all the winged genii of 
the rocks, gorges, rivers, and winds were gathering together to bewail 
some prostrate hero :—for there came the shock of arms, the keen sweep 
as of a thousand swords, and after it, the dim singing echoes as of a drifting 
battle. r 

Then, as it were from under its far-away triumph, you could hear long 
lonely sighs, an underbreath with whisper of waves and ripple of wild 
grasses, together with soft grievings as of a shadowed pine-forest, delicately 
waxing and waning :—first, a few stricken trees singing and striving, and 
then a grand choral whisper, until the whole forest was rising and swelling 
and finally, bursting into a clamour of desolation, again sinking peacefully, 
while there was theming forth the voice of a true and suffering passion. 

Presently the music seemed to have fallen into a permanent solemn hush, 
but for occasional little gusts of weeping wind, with notes that reminded 
one of wild birds receding in a cloudy afternoon. Every now and again, 
great oaks seemed to crash and shiver distantly, but still the song would 
resume its sweet and plaintive whisper, and the air seemed to remain sun- 
less, tranced, mysterious, as in eclipse. 

Suddenly, beams as of a blood-red sunset seemed to shoot over the weird 
scene, flooding rock and fell, waste and forest, with intense crimson; and 
with them, rushed on the ear strains of a victorious wardance. Bolde> 
and bolder, it bounded along, reckless of love, or the fall of heroes ; and it 
broke at last into mere quick thoughtless song. But it could not last: is 
was possessed with the wild irreverence of some mad masque. Clouds 
see call — ~ ger’ There was a pit of unutterable grief. Strange 

: silence eloquent of profoundest emotion—the dream 
of the olden days of Love! 
Pogo more rudely than before, struck in shocks of revelry, 
ouael : a , that sprang upon the rising undersong, as if to silence, 
vlna : : a even these leapt back into a maniacal brawl of discords, 
pana, doers reath seemed moving calmly, majestically on to a dim- 
3 80 strange, so sudden—complete as death itself! 
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My Dear Me. Fietpmovsze,— 

The “ first-nighter ” is the invention of a later day than yours: 
he is an enthusiast, a humorist,and a bit of a nuisance. If a 
play chances to please him, he raises the roof in his exultation, 
and says to his friends “Come, rejoice with me, for I have found 
a Shakespeare’’—and the manager believes him, and straightway 
sets up a yacht and buys a country house, and at the end of six 
months finds that he can only pay tenpence in the pound for them. 
On the other hand, if there is something below, above, or a little 
way on one side of his intellectual standard, he says “ Yah!” and 
hisses, or indulges in flashes cf wit which the morning papers 
qucte; so that he enjoys himself thoroughly. But the actors— 
being, if they are good actors, sensitive people—are upset by these 
merry ways of his, and act badly; and then the author suffers. 
(But, as a recompense, he is called before the curtain at the end, 
and hooted at.) 

I do not mean to say that there is not much good in a first- 
nighter. Many things, to begin with, may be forgiven to the 
enthusiast ; and this he generally is. But, on the whole, I do 
most cordially agree with Mr. Thomas Thorne, who has invented 
the excellent plan of having his first-nights in the afternoon ; 
and has had his reward. 

Take “Clarissa,” particularly. You know, none better, how 
perilous is its subject. (Is it five times or eight that you have 
read the many volumes of Richardson’s great book—which you 
and I, not to mention Thackeray and Macaulay, do honestly hold 
to be the finest novel ever written, excepting only some of Thacke- 
ray’s own?) 

Imagine if, at any one of the dozen risky moments which must 
needs occur in any stage-version of “ Clarissa,” some pretty wit of 
the gallery had cried “ Boo!” or given a horse-laugh—what would 
have been the effect on the nerves of any actress who could play 
the heroine, any man struggling with such a part as Lovelace, any 
audience till then in a fit mood to appreciate this noble tragedy ? 
Perhaps only an actor can tell how completely a masterpiece might 
be ruined in a moment: and nowadays a play falls, for the most 
part, never to rise again. 

But Mr. Buchanan’s “Clarissa,” given a fair hearing in the 
afternoon, was found worthy to appeal to the final court of judg- 
ment, the great audience, not of one night but of many nights. 
And this means a great deal. It means that Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
once a curiously unskilful playwright, has now thoroughly mastered 
the technique of his art—or he could never, even with some aid 
from the French, have transferred to the stage such a story as this 
of Richardson’s. More; it means that the English public—and 
here the nightly audience has fully confirmed that of the day—will, 
at all events, not rise and rend a dramatist who places before them 
a situation so daring that its like in a play of Sardou (“La 
Haine”) was hissed off the French stage. Whether such a subject 
will not greatly diminish the audiences which a play will draw— 
will not prevent it from ever becoming a “ big money success” (in 
the hideous slang of to-day)—it is, as yet, uncertain whether this 
play will prove. 

It may, of course, succeed as “Sophia” succeeded; and then, 
solvitur ambulando—it will be proved by its running, as we may 
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freely translate. But, if itsrun be not so long, I shall not hold 
that the question is settled on its merits; for “Clarissa” has, to 
my thinking, one great defect—a bad last act. 


their enjoyment of the Act by weeping steadily for half an hour. 
And, as I agreed with them in thinking Act I. a clear and telling 
introduction : and Act II. very interesting, in spite of the Chinese 
simplicity with which all manner of strange things and secret inter- 
tiews were made to take place in full Covent Garden Market: and 
Act III. a most excellent and dramatic Act all through: so I am 
not going to set myself up and say that they were wrong and I 
right, that my opinion of this last act is as infallible as if 1 were a 
boy in the gallery. Still, I did find the conclusion of a powerful play 
monotonous, over-lachrymose, and—“ to coil it up neatly” after 
the manner of Black-eyed William—rather dull. 

Yet, in the main, my verdict cannot but be “A difficult task, 
skilfully accomplished:” a task worth accomplishing too, for it 
has certainly helped to strike off some of the iron shackles that 
bind the English stage. Much of the acting, too, was good. For the 
very long and very trying part of Miss Harlowe, I think no better 
choice could have been made. Miss Emery has not alone exactly 
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Miss “ Cissy” Grahame (vide programme) and her excellent stage 
manager, Mr. W. H. Vernon. She is, herself, intelligent and 
graceful as ever; and Mr. Penley is as ever queer, quaint, and 


| cate " 
Many of the audience, I know, differed from me, and proved | humorous. Mr. Bernhard Gould—also “as ever ’—is admirable : 
| fresh, full of understanding, and just a little awkward! Mr. Fred 


Kerr is precisely the very last actor I should have chosen to play 


| an esthetic poet; but he is very quiet and very safe. Mr. Lestoeq 


is an excellent butler; Miss Houston a capable “ chambermaid ;” 


| and only Miss Gertrude Kingston, as a strong-minded lady, does 
| not quite know what to do with her part—which is not an easy one. 


| of your hard-worked 





the right appearance for Richardson’s sweet heroine—her training | 
at the Lyceum and on the great stage of Drury Lane have | 
given ber the breadth and simplicity of style so rare | 


among us now, so needful in these old world parts: especially 
when they are long parts and strong parts. And Mr. Thorne, 


though hardly the actor one would choose for a hero much akin to | 
Hugh Trevor (whom John Clayton played so exquisitely in “ All | 
| successor Lope, and withdrew from the contest, generously admitting his 
| defeat—the author of “ Don Quixote” could afford to be generous. He 


For Her’), has yet a broad and vigorous method, valuable in such 
plays and with such dialogue as this. There is a charm, too, about 
Mr. Thalberg’s Lovelace, though one cannot say that it is the charm 
of Lovelace ; it is claret instead of port—and, indeed, Mr. Thalberg’s 
wine, of whatever vintage, needs some years of maturing yet. 

Among the lesser parts, the important one of Hetty Belford—a 
ruined girl, effectively introduced by Mr. Buchanan—was not, on 
the first performance at least, well played; but Mr. Fred. Thorne 
gave all his experience to a small character-sketch, and sang his 
snatch of song admirably: while no acting in the whole play was 
cleverer than Mr. Cyril Maude’s, in his one scene of ten minutes 
in the first act. 

From “ Clarissa’ at the Vaudeville to “ New Lamps for Old” 
at Terry’s, what a change !—Yet here again we feel the influence of 
the first-nighters. Here we have them rallying round their captain 
—Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, President of the Playgoers’ Club—and 
hailing triumphantly as a masterpiece that which most of the critics 
pronounce to be a very poor piece of work. 

But, in this case at least, 1am bound to confess that I rather 
incline to the side of pit and gallery. ‘“ New Lamps for Old” is 
doubtless slight, its satire something stale—despite the professed 
newness of its object—and its story, or perhaps the handling of it, 
rather unpleasant. But at all events Mr. Jerome can write. He 
does not give us three acts empty of 1 rememberable line, like 
“ Dr. Bill.’ He makes us laugh—I know he made me laugh, and 
heartily—by the sheer fun of the things his people said, and not 
merely by his lift which went up and down with Mr. Penley in it: 
though that was a funny notion, and very good farce. 

Yes, you may go and see “ New Lamps for Old”: it is of the 
day, fresh, racey—with a strong flavour of Pinero, no doubt, but 
still with some perceptible Jerome. Still, I doubt its suecess—the 
public does not care, as a rule, for extravagance ; and possibly, as 
a rule, is right, for extravagance is easy. 

The acting is good—creditable altogether to the new manageress, 


Report on the week’s doings: Full of promise—to the thinking 
Mus 1n URBE. 





———EEE 


THE DRAMATISTS. 
a od 
XXIIL.—Lorr pe Veea. 

The full meaning of those vague and awful words, “the Dark Ages,” 
may perhaps be brought home to us more clearly if we realise the extra- 
ordinary fact that for something not unlike eighteen hundred years 
Europe was without a true living drama. Terence died nearly 160 years 
before the birth of Christ, and from that time no single play of any literary 
value was produced before the birth of Shakespeare in 1564—unless, 
indeed, we choose to reckon the elegant nothingnesses of Seneca, and even 
they only place a tiny stepping-stone two centuries along the gap. 

Then came a marvellous outburst, and the great dramas of England and 
Spain, with a lesser drama in Italy, sprang up almost in a night. Cervantes 
was born in 1547, Lope de Vega in 1562, Shakespeare in 1564, Marlowe in 
1563, Chapman in 1557, and Torquato Tasso in 1544! 

The first great Spanish dramatist, Cervantes, was eclipsed by his brilliant 


wrote some thirty plays, nearly all of which are lost. 
But Lope de Vega wrote fifteen hundred comedies, besides an unknown 
number of interludes and sacred pieces, ten epic poems, a burlesque poem, 


| several descriptive or didactic poems, innumerable sonnets, odes, 





romances, elegies, epistles, a good many works in prose intermixed with 
verse, eight prose novels, and many didactic works ia prose! He was 
rather an industrious man. 

It is curious, and characteristic of the nation and the time, that both the 
two great dramatists of Spain, Lope de Vega and Calderon, were soldiers, 
and both ended by becoming priests: also, that with neither of them did 
entering the church ckeck the production of plays. 

Truly national, too, are the brilliant and vigorous plays of Lope: brimful 
of glowing poetry, burnt into the richest colours by the hot southern sun, 
yet ever stately and manly, alive with a daring and restless invention, and 
overflowing with the raciest humour. As a rule, a play of Lope’s took him 
some twenty-four hours to write; and if his work lost something by this 
prodigious speed, we cannot doubt that it also gained in directness and 
vigour. Only in the mighty Dumas has the world known such fertility 
as this. 

Lope was born in Madrid, and studied—with marvellous facility, of 
course—at Alcala. He entered the service of the Duke of Alva, and wrote 
for him the heroic pastoral “ Arcadia.”” He was twice married, and seems 
to have loved both his wives passionately ; while he has left some charming 
raptures, of truest Spanish fervour, about the beautiful children of whom 
the death of his second wife left him sole guardian. 

He sailed with the Spanish Armada, but after that unlucky voyage 
returned to more peaceful pursuits, in which he gained fame and popularity 
immeasurable, but very little money. He had in his old age to petition the 
king to supply a dowry for his daughter; yet his fame was so great that 
anything excellent, of whatever kind, was popularly said to be “ one of 
Lope’s,”’ and at his death the highest honours were paid by king and 
nation to his remains. 

It was, no doubt, grief for the deaths of his second wife and of his little 
boy, Carlos, which sent him to the church for consolation. He became a 
priest in 1609, and added religious duties to the writing of plays, the care 
of his family, and the cultivation of his little garden. He worked hard, 
but he took plenty of exercise, and was a sturdy little man by nature— 
handsome, bright, “ with the face of an eagle ;” and he throve upon it. 
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It must not be thought that with him religion was a form only; it was 
remarked with what emotion he administered the Holy Communion—with 
trembling hands and flowing tears. It is a less welcome proof of his devo- 
tion that he was Chief of the Familiars of the Inquisition. 

His fame has no doubt decreased since his death, while that of his 
mighty rival, Calderon, has known no change, unless it be of growth; yet 
there can be little doubt that he was one of the world’s great dramatists. 
He was not, too, in spite of his facility, a haphazard, unthinking writer of 
accidental masterpieces. His ‘“ New Dramatic Art” lays down the laws of 
the stage so admirably that it is, in the main as true to-day as when it was 
written: and that we shall make no apology for quoting it almost in its 
entirety. 





PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 
_——— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 


Sir: Can you or any of your readers tell me where the name of 
“Galatea’’ was first given to the statue by Pygmalion which at the 
prayer of the enamoured sculptor became animated? Who was Galatea 
that Pygmalion should have made a statue of her’ Was she the nymph 
beloved by Acis?’ If not, what other Galathea is there whose name has 
been preserved in poem or legend ? 

One associates in the present day the name of Pygmalion with 
that of Galatea just as one associates Romeo with Juliet, Abelard 
with H¢éloise, Petrarch with Laura, or Dante with Beatrice. 
But in the original legend the statue with which Pygmalion 
fell in love, and which became animaied, was a statue of Venus; 
and in the comedies, operas, and ballets of which the story of Pygmalion 
was made the subject during the eighteenth century, the statue is generally 
without a name, and in no case, so far as I have been able to find out, bears 
the name of Galatea. In a comedy written by Romagnesi, and produced 
in 1741, under the title of “Pygmalion,” the statue is called Agalmeris. 
When the famous Madame Sallé visited London about 1750—bringing with 
her an introduction from Voltaire to Montesquieu, who was collecting 
materials in Englard for his “ Letters on English Life ”—this lady brought 
out at the Haymarket Theatre a ballet called “ Pygmalion,’ or rather—to 
transcribe literally from the playbill, which I happen to have seen— 
“ Pigmalion ; ’’ and the statue, which was impersonated by Madame Sallé 
herself with wonderful success, bore no name. 

J. J. Rosseau wrote and composed a short opera on the subject in 
question, which he called simply “ Pygmalion.” 

Of late years Pygmalion’s statue has always been called Galatea; and 
Galatea has gradually gained so much importance that Pygmalion is now 
quite overshadowed by her. The fact is perhaps symbolical of the growth 
of woman’s influence in Europe. However that may be, Pygmalion in Mr. 
Gilbert’s popular play is noone by the side of Galathea, and to name the 
piece is at once to suggest, not Mr. Kendal or Mr. Barnes, but Mrs. Kendal 
or Miss Mary Anderson ; Victor Massé, with his opera on the same subject, 
“ Galathée,” without any mention of Pygmalion ; and Suppé in like manner 
with his Pygmalion operette simply Di? Schéne Galathea. 

In conclusion, then, let me ask : 

1, When did Pygmalion's statue receive for the first time the name of 
Galatea ”’ ? 

2. Who gave her this name ? 

Yours faithfully, 
H. SuTHERLAND Epwarps. 


P.S. To depart from the question to which I have begged you to give me, 
or to procure me, a reply, one of the most dramatic versions of the story of 
the Sculptor and the animated statue that I have ever seen is that pre- 
sented in the French ballet, “ La fille de marbre.” Here the plot, though 
doubtless suggested by the Pygmalion legend, is by no means identical 
with it. A sculptor has fallen in love with his statue, and almost worships 
it, until at last it becomes animated. The marble girl takes a 
child-like interest in the objects around her. As her senses become 
gradually developed she acquires the power or faculty of falling in-love, 
and exercises it not upon the sculptor but upon a more juvenile, but less 
impressionable sort of person—the young mason who helps him to 
execute his designs. It so happens that the marble girl is animated only 
by day. At night she is once more a piece of stone; and in his jealousy and 
his despair the unhappy sculptor takes advantage of her stony condition to 








attack her with chisel and mallet. He destroys her, and having done so 
dies of grief. In the music of this ballet there was, I remember, @ dreamy 
transformation motive, which was heard when the statue became a woman, 
and again with different treatment when the woman became @ statue. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 
—_ =e 

“The Parting of the Ways” is a little piece which oceupies about twenty- 
five minutes, and which was produced at Terry’s Theatre last Saturday 
night, before Mr. Jerome’s new play ; and it was received with enthusiasm. 
Notwithstanding, it is as foolish a little piece as you shall see; but if it 
were merely that, we should by no means insist on criticising it—for we 
are at least as merciful as we are great; if anything, mercifuller. But 
“The Parting of the Ways” illustrates very forcibly one characteristic of 
modern levers de rideau2—which is bad French enough for the gentleman 
who writes of “The Days of the Dandies ” in “ Blackwood.” But we are 
becoming too parenthetic, and must start fresh. 


* *# 
* 


The characteristic just spoken of is, we are sorry to say, immorality 
(No, madam ; not impropriety. Mrs. Grundy forbid!) Now, we do not 
ask that a play in one act should have a moral. Very likely there would 
not be room for one; and besides, the Lord Chamberlain might object. 
Surely, though it need not have an im-moral—so to speak; but in these 
days of Mr. Broughton and his followers it generally does. Goethe, we 
are told, said that he was neither Christian nor anti-Christian , 
simply non-Christian. Why cannot a play in one act refrain from 
teaching dishonesty: why must it insist on emphasizing the 
lesson “Be vicious and you will be happy?” Why—to come to 
our special subject—need the authors of “The Parting of the 


| Ways” make their hero a person of a singular want of principle, 


who consequently lives happily ever after? Let us implore them not to do 
it again, nor again to waste the work of a quintette of excellent and careful 
comedians—all quite thrown away this time. Indeed, the only feature of 
the little drama which abides with us ag a pleasure is the charming dress 
worn by Miss Helen Leyton. It was grey, with— 


* * 
* 


But an editor (of the sex which wears black) reminds us that we are not 
here to trespass on the preserves of “ Costumes of the Modern Stage,” of 
which publication Mr. Nimmo has just sent us asecond batch. Here we 
have coloured pictures of the queer garments worn by Mdme. Bernhardt 
in “ Joan of Arc,” and of the pretty clothings of Mdlle. Régane and her 
comrades in the “ Merchant of Venice” at the Odéon. Messrs. Irving and 
Vezin, please note the sumptuous robes of Shylock. 

** 

Of “ Our Boys,’’ reproduced very successfully at the Criterion, time and 
space forbid us to speak adequately. We shall hope next week to do justice 
to the old play and its new and old players. 

* * 
* 

One of them, we hear—Miss Olga Brandon, whose performance in 
“Caste’’ has placed her high among our younger “leading ladies’’—has 
resolved to give a matinée, in or about April, of a new, and it is said a very 
powerful play, whose author hails from Australia. 

* * 
* 

‘«The Merry Wives of Windsor,” revived for a matin<e or so at the Hay- 
market, may serve to show how delightful a thing was farcical comedy in 
the days of Elizabeth: played with understanding and spirit, and without 
undue conventionality, it isa thing heartily to be enjoyed—and it is seldom 
indeed that a joke will keep fresh for three hundred years. Moreover, to 
our thinking the Falstaff of Mr. Tree—which few people can have expected 
to be more than a tour de force—is perhaps the most thoroughly artistic 
and actor-like thing this remarkable comedian bas ever done. He is surely 
better than Mr. Phelps in the part ; yet we all thought that Mr. Phelps 
had left us no successor. 

+ % 

The Whittington Dramatic Society gave a performance of “Jim the 
Penman” on Saturday evening. The place was St. George’s Hall, that 
home of pious mirth aud amateurs; and we were there. Moreover, we sat 
through the whole of that ill-written play, marvelling at our own daring. 
But there were reasons for this of the best. Of course the cast was weak 
in places, and of at least two of the players we could say some very sar- 
castic things indeed. Their lives shall be spared, however, for the sakes 
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of the three righteous, whose names are Miss Alexes Leighton, 
Mr. Herbert James, and Mr. T. Glover. As Mrs. Ralston, Miss 
Leighton’s acting, indeed, would have atoned for the sins of many 
amateurs. Pathos, dignity, force, were all there, and although she was 
hampered at times by her colleagues, who would not play up to her, she 
carried the chief scenes through by sheer strength and pluck. We knew 
that Miss Leighton was a charming Shakespearean actress, but we were not 
prepared to find her so equally capable an exponent of modern drama. 
Mr. James, who played the gentlemanly forger Ralston, was by far 
the best man of the cast, acting throughout with care and earnest- 
ness, while Mr. Glover’s Captain Redwood was equally commendable 
in its sincerity. Others who did all that could be expected of them were 
Mr. W. T. Clark, a brisk and amusin gMr. Netherby ; Mr. C. H. Dickinson, 
a good Hartfeldt in everything except the “brogue;’’ and Miss Edith 
Chester, Mrs. Cecil Lamb, and Miss Fector Kenrick as Agnes Ralston, Lady 
Dunscombe, and Mrs. Chapstone respectively. We have no other than the 
hackneyed phrase with which to conclude these sayings—that the perform- 
ance “ reflected the greatest credit on all concerned.” It should be added 
that Mr. W. Bramall is the Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. S. Lamb the acting 
manager, and Mr. C. W. A. Trollope the stage manager-of this excellent 
society. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY ART SOCIETY. 
eer aint oe 


The galleries in Conduit-street are again filled with works by members 
of the above Society, but among the four hundred and twenty-three speci- 
fied in the catalogue there are few with any just claim upon our attention. 
It will be remembered that the pictures are gathered together in these 
galleries with the object of their being brought under the immediate 
notice of a buying public. The deduction drawn from this recollection 
will be that the buying public are satisfied with very feeble work. The 
first picture worthy of any comment is “ Fishers,” No. 57, by M. E. 
Luxmore. Here we find an attempt to escape from that conventionalism 
into which most of the artists seem to have drifted without effort. Two 
children on the bank of a stream stand out unpretendingly against a 
background of middle distance and a dark -horizon in - strong sunlight. 
The attitudes are natural, and the figures and landscape are nicely 
balanced for interest. The dark distance and glimpse of sky are a little 
crude, but throughout the picture there are suggestions of colour, which 
show feeling on the part of the painter. Mr. Charles Carter Read shows 
two landscapes which contrast in their breadth of handling with the 
mujority of the works on view. “ Early summer,” No. 86, has the merit 
of good light, but we wonder at those theories of composition 
which force an unpleasant figure into an otherwise peaceful scene. 
‘Near Barmouth, North Wales” (No. 198), from the same hand, is un- 
spoiled by composition. The nature of the scene is bolder than that in the 
former work, but the representation, though pleasant in its breadth, suffers 
through a certain opaqueness. Mr. Julius Olssen’s record of “ Breaking 
Waves in Twilight” (No. 183) is full of motion, and is painted with all the 
vigour belonging to naturalistic work. The colour is daring, yet attrac- 
tive. It would be unwise, and probably unfair, however, to criticise it, 
more particularly at this distance from the scene. Wor. 





PICTURES FROM A HOME COUNTY. 
—_—_——__ 

Under this title Mr. Frank Topham’s pictures find a home in Mr. Dun- 
thorne’s Gallery, and a very charming home, too; one which speaks of art 
from the wrought-iron door-handle to the dark-tiled hearth. The pictures 
are twenty-four in number, and if their merit be not exceptional at least 
they show a fond appreciation of subject expressed in broad handling, un- 
hampered in a great measure by tradition. There is some good work in 
«A Fern Gatherer,” an unpretentious record of a landscape with a fore- 
ground to which the colours of the bracken and undergrowth lend warmth 
and beauty. The maiden who stands resting from her work is not unduly 
prominent, and the painter appears to have aimed at truth rather than 
showiness. ‘A gleaner’’ also shows some strength without coarseness. 
Mr. Topham is fond, perhaps too fond, of subject pictures; for sundry 
vleams of sunlight show that he could with more attention produce land- 
seape bold in treatment ard fresh with light and air, a gift by no means 


despicable. 


G1 orld. 





The Poet's 











THE STORM. 


——_»>——_—_ 


All night was the stormy wind howling 


and bellowing out of th 


e west ; 


the giant thunder growling 


was beating his cloudy 
In roars each reeling billow 


breast. 


broke heavily on the strand, 


forging his iron pillow 


out of the soft white sand. 
On the panes of my chamber hissing, 
the quick hail fell full fain ;— 
no dear lips near me were kissing 


my soul into sleep again. 


Sr. Crarr BappELEY. 








LOVE’S SPRING. 


(After Goethe.) 
——_@——_ 


Day of sweet rapture 


Art so soon here ! 


Bathing in sun-light 


Meadow and mere. 


Merrily onwards 


Dances the stream, 
Woodlands and valleys 


Joyously gleam. 


Glorious Azure ! 
Heavenly light! 
Fish in the brookle 


t 


‘Flash golden-bright ; 


Foliage rustles 
Through glittering 


lanes, 


With it there mingle 


Rapturous strains ; 


Mid the rich splendour 
Throbbing to flower, 
Bees as they wander 
Sip the sweet dower ; 


Amorous flutterings 


Thrill through the 


airs, 


Faint drowsy odours 


Steal from their lai 


rs. 


Louder now, louder, 
Swelleth the breeze 
Now down the valley 


Seemeth to cease ; 


But in my bosom 
Riseth again ; 
Help me, O Muses, 


Bear this sweet pain ! 


What then has happened 


Since yesterday ? 
Loveliest sisters, 


Love now hath sway ! 


G. W. L. MarsHaut-Hatt. 
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POPULAR MUSIC IN CHURCHES. 
——_g——___ 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ MUSICAL WORLD.” 

Sir: Mr. Barnett’s able article, which appeared in your columns of last 
week, touches on a question of considerable importance, and one well 
worthy of much careful consideration. That music associated directly or 
indirectly with sacred words is more effectively and appropriately per- 
formed in a church than a concert room is obvious, but whether the per- 
formance of even the “ best ’’ secular music in churches would be advisable 
is less indisputable. The vicar who strove to establish such a custom would 
undoubtedly be “ waited upon ” by many of his parishioners, and probably 
receive a “ letter of inquiry ’ from his Bishop. This item, however, would 
be of secondary importance if the principle involved in such a prac- 
tice were right, i.e., if the practical results were good. Mr. Barnett 
pleads so eloquently for the conversion of churches “two or three times a 
week ” into concert rooms, and draws so charming a picture of “a church 
filled with faces on which care and anxiety and poverty have drawn deep 
lines,” softened and calmed by the charm of beautiful music “ until petty 
irritations would lose their power, new thoughts and hopes take shape, and 
the people would learn to dream,” that one is inclined to set to work at 
once to secure this happy result. But would the result be such as is here 
described ? 

Sacred music gains impressiveness and becomes more instinct with 
practical meaning when performed in a church, because the asso- 
ciations of the building are in harmony with the spirit of the music; the 
mere fact of being in a building dedicated to the worship of the Deity is 
conducive to a state of mind most suitable for the reception of such music : 
the surroundings reflect the spirit of the performance and intensify its 
meaning. Moreover, the custom of quiet and reverent behaviour, the 
absence of all noisy manifestations of approval or otherwise, is peculiarly 
grateful and adds considerable solemnity and effect to the contemplative 
character of the music. In short, when the solemn nature of many of the 
words illustrated is duly considered the question would appear to be, not 
whether the performance of such music is irreverent in church, but whether 
it can be performed without irreverence in the concert room ? 

But the aspect is considerably altered when we come to consider secular 
music, i.e., music of which the avowed purpose is the mere illustration of 
the passions and emotions, and these not always of an ennobling 
character ; much of such music has nothing in common with sacred or holy 
aspirations, in fact is too often suggestive of the reverse. Such music must 
of course exist if the art is to be a faithful reflection of mental development, 
but it is obvious such compositions will gain nothing by being performed 
in a building which suggests thoughts alien to théir nature. In fact one or 
the other will suffer—either we must metaphorically put ourselves out of 
church by dismissing from our minds the pure and tranquillising influence 
of our surroundings, or the essentially worldly spirit of the music will be 
uncongenial to us, and not therefore exercise its due effect. 

It is true that there are secular pieces as elevating and ennobling as any 
bearing a sacred title, for everything that is truly beautiful is sacred ; but 
while all truly sacred music is grand and classical, all truly grand and 
classical music is not sacred. Mozart’s symphony in E flat, and many move- 
ments of Beethoven’s symphonies may be cited as instances of this, while 
the works of more modern composers emphasize the fact that the spirit in 
which a work is conceived makes it sacred or otherwise. It may be said that 
much of the music at organ recitals is practically of a secular character, but 
it must be remembered that most of it is never heard elsewhere but in 
church, and those pieces which may be heard sometimes in the concert reom 
are presented through a medium whose associations are eminently of a sacred 
character. The same applies to Cathedral festivals, when the works per- 
formed though often containing much of a secular tone, as in Cowen's 
“Ruth,” are yet based upon sacred subjects and the sacred element forms 
the basis and raison d’étre of their existence, while on the comparatively rare 
occasions when purely secular instrumental pieces are performed they are 
of such kind that, blended with the hallowed associations of the building, 
they acquire sacred significance. 

If, however, we convert our churches into concert rooms, who is to 
exercise that supervision over the choice of music that will prevent them 
ultimately becoming mere places of amusement? _And then where will be 








the tranguillising and elevating effect which even the most thoughtless 
experience on entering a church. This sensation is not alone the result of 
the lofty vaulted roof and coloured light reflected from stained glass 
windows. St. James’s Hall is more lofty than most churches, the style of 
its decoration is ecclesiastical ; there is, moreover, a large organ; much of 
the music performed therein is of the highest and grandest kind, and even 
sacred services are sometimes held within its walls; but no feeling of awe 
or reverence is excited on entering its doors. Go, however, into the church 
opposite ; you have, perhaps, no associations of the high and beautiful in 
music here, but the pulse is calmed and the mind sobered because you are 
ina place dedicated to the worship of the Most High, ina place set apart 
for communion with the Great Unknown, where nothing but that which per- 
tains to the Creator is publicly heard or permitted. 

Is it worth while risking the loss of these spots where we can pause on 
our journey for the sake of even making many “ dream” of better things? 
Would it not be better to follow the old precept of everything in its ap- 
pointed place? By all means let us have everything that is truly beautiful 
in our churches, and let music be “ a means of linking men with the source 
of the highest thoughts, and enabling them to enjoy God ;”’ but let us be 
very careful lest in our endeavours to promote this laudable object we dispel 
associations which for many generations have exercised a salutary influence 


over the lives of millions. 
Yours faithfully, 


F. Courrenay Dormer. 








At All SS. Church, Kensington Park, W., on Sunday last, a “ selection of 
music” was given after evensong by Mr. Ernest Lake and Mr. William 
Nicholl, organist of All SS., Kensington Park. Mr. Lake played an inte- 
resting selection of organ pieces,and Mr. Nicholl sang with great effect 
airs from the “Creation,” “ Messiah,” and “Jepthah.” The series will 
be continued on the first Sunday of each month. 

*9 

On Sunday afternoon next Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul” will be performed 
at St. John’s Church, Waterloo-road, under the direction of Mr. Dart, 
A.C.O. All seats will be free. 








FALSE INTONATION. 


BY F. GILBERT WEBB. 


——__—_- 

It has been said, and with much truth, that “an audience will forgive a 
wrong note, but never forget a flat one,” and the reason is not far to seek ; 
a wrong note, if detected, which is not always easy in much modern music, 
is regarded as a slip of memory with which all can sympathise, but a flat 
note implies a want of delicacy of ear which is generally regarded as being 
the chief characteristic of the born musician; the auditor’s estimation of 
the performer’s talentis consequently lowered, and a critical spirit engen- 
dered in place of a former surrender to placid enjoyment. There is 
moreover an essentially irritating element in a “flat” note, inasmuch 
as it refuses to assimilate with any of its surroundings, and like some line 
out of perspective in a fine picture so mars the beauty of the whole as to 
often dispel all sense of enjoyment. 

Violinists are the most frequent perpetrators of this musical offence, as 
frequenters of “at homes” since the violin became a favourite instrument 
with amateurs can abundantly testify, and next in the ranks of culprits 
eome church choirs and solo singers. The causes of this most prevalent ot 
all faults are manifold and more complex in their nature than is generally 
thought, but it is somewhat surprising, considering how greatly the 
success of soloists depends on perfect intonation, that so little attention has 
been bestowed on the subject, and no method established to cultivate and 
cusure due perception of pitch. 

Considering the voice first, as being the most perfect and susceptible of all 
musical instruments, undue flattening may be traced to three distinct 
causes. Of these imperfect respiration is the most common, for unless the 
supply and pressure of air on the vocal chords is entirely regulated by the 
lungs it is obvious the pitch and power of the tone produced must be sub- 
ject to variation. No better illustration of this fact can be afforded than 
by the wind being let out of an organ while holding down any note on the 
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key-board. In this musical machine the wind chest may be regarded as 
the lungs in the human frame, the lips of the pipe (which produce the 
tone), the vocal chords, and the pipe itself, the resonant cavities of the 
mouth. The vocal chords, however, being highly sensitive, will often in- 
stinctively endeavour to make up for diminution of air pressure 
exhaled by increased muscular contraction ; this, of course, entails greater 
tension on the muscles of the throat, and consequent loss of roundness of 
tone. While on the contrary, if the lungs are filled with air and the vocal 
chords used to retain or control it, undue pressure again results on this 
delicate apparatus, and excessive muscular strain, if continued, leads to 
inflammation, which in its turn produces many consequent evils. Imperfect 
control of the breath is consequently not only greatly productive of 
flat singing, but most injurious to the voice. The importance, indeed, of 
good habits of respiration can scarcely be over estimated, and should 
always receive primary attention, the want of thorough comprehension of 
this subject being the chief cause of mést of those throat affections from 
which so many vocalists and elocutionists frequently suffer. The best 
methods to be pursued for acquirement of thorough command over the 
breath cannot be entered into in this article, and, indeed, perhaps, indi- 
vidual instruction from a good teacher can alone insure this highly 
necessary attainment. 

Another frequent cause of vocal untrueness, also arising from defective 
training, is imperfect acquaintance with the various musical intervals. The 
fact that no interval can be sung without having first been imagined and 
mentally pitched seems to be much overlooked by vocalists, but of its truth 
every trained musician who “ hears with his eyes and sees with his ears “ will 
testify. So extremely sensitive are the vocal chords, and so perfect is their 
nervous connection with the brain, that the most transient thought 
would seem to affect them, i.e., relaxing or tightening them with of course 
consequent variation of pitch. This is especiaily noticeable in ordinary 
conversation when the pitch of the voice is obviously regulated by the 
emotions of the speaker; but, as in many other muscular actions which 
constantly take place in the human body, the perfection of the mechanism 
prevents our being conscious of its workings, and thus the fact of intona- 
tion being entirely dependent on the action of the brain is commonly disre- 
garded; but mental uncertainty of tonality and imperfect comprehension 
of the difference between wajor and minor intervals of the scale will 
always be found to result in corresponding uncertainty of vocal pro- 
duction. Every interval should therefore be practised until each can 
be sung perfectly with instant decision, and this apart from any 
reference to a key note. The acquirement of this, if practised with 
constant regard to the tones and half-tones of our major scale, will 
be found of no greater difficulty than the pronunciation of foreign words, 
similar faculties of sensitiveness to sound being called into play in each 
case. 

This, however, brings us to a more formidable difficulty, commonly known 
as “ want of ear.’ There can be little doubt but that just as some are 
colour blind, or are unable to appreciate the difference between delicate 
tints, so there are others who are musically deaf, and are incapable of 
distinguishing minute variations of pitch. In fact, when the wonderful 
rapidity of musical vibrations and the slight numerical difference 
between a true or untrue note, are considered, the marvel is that so many 
people are endowed with nervous sensitiveness to perceive these micro- 
scopical and infinitesimal variations which, when presented to the mind 
in arithmetical figures, convey no more idea of dimension to the mental con- 
sciousness than the statement of the millions of miles between the earth 
andthe sun. As“ want of ear” is therefore an organic defect, there is 
probably uo radical cure possible, although experience has proved that very 
much may be done by careful training undera good teacher, by study of 
the scale, and the acquirement of habits of analysing and connecting various 
sounds. 

Children’s voices, and especially those of boys, are peculiarly liable to 
flatten, and considering that with rare exceptions these young vocalists 
never receive a& lesson in breathing or voice production, and learn the 
musical intervals just as they happen to occur in the music performed, 
it would certainly be little less than a miracle if such choralists did other- 
wise. If every musical interval were thoroughly learnt by ear before the 
stave were taught, and if the stave were explained as a ladder on which 
the various intervals could be expressed, flat singing in our churches would 
not be of such frequent occurrence. This, of course, would entail the 
formation of a probationary choir, and to a certain extent necessitate 
individual instruction, which should also imply increased remuneration to 





the choirmaster for his extra time and work. The advantages, however, 
where some such methods are pursued, as in cathedrals anda few churches, 
are obvious—the choir is maintained in a state of constant efficiency, indi- 
vidual dulness of ear, so fatal to artistic results is detected, the unfortunate 
“ incapable” kept from entering the choir, and increased volume and rich- 
ness of tone produced, while greater artistic finish is obtainable in the 
church service with far less labour and greater certainty. 

What has been said concerning church choirs applies with equal force to 
all choral singing; unless each individual member can sing every interval 
with decision and in perfect tune with the tempered scale, there will be an 
ever present tendency to lower the pitch, a single voice being capable of 
dragging down a whole choir. In the selection of voices for chorus singing 
primary attention should therefore be paid to susceptibility of ear and 
sympathetic quality of voice, these two possessions being generally co- 
existent. Sensitiveness to pitch can be tested by asking the candidate to 
reproduce notes sounded at random which have no harmonic or scale con- 
nection. Where there is this capability, that of correctly singing the 
various intervals will soon be acquired. For this latter purpose the insti- 
tution of a sight singing class in connection with the Choral Society will 
be found of great value both to the singers themselves as well as to the 
conductor, who will by this means be saved much wearisome work, and be 
able to obtain far higher artistic results. In these days quality is often 
sacrificed to quantity, and many would seem to measure the success of a 
choral body by the number of its members. Obviously this is a very false 
standard ; there is much truth in the saying, “the more voices the more 
mistakes” and twenty trained voices will produce a purer and fuller volume 
of tone and secure far more artistic effect than twice the number of half- 
trained vocalists. The individual tone and trueness of each voice in a 
choirshould be as carefully considered as the beauty and purity of each 
gem in a costly string of pearls. In each case the imperfection of one mars 


the effect of the whole. 
(To be continued.) 








DR. PARRY AT BIRMINGHAM. 
a 


BrirMiIncHAM, Fepruary 9.—Under the auspices of the Birmingham 
and Midland Musical Guild, Dr. C. Hubert H. Parry delivered a highly 
interesting and instructive lecture on “ Characteristics of Early English 
Secular Choral Music,” the musical illustrations to which were supplied 
by a select choir, pupils of the members of the Guild, trained by Mr. 
Stephen 8S. Stratton. The lecturer remarked that for some centuries 
England had no time for musical composition. Like the Romans, English- 
men had been so busy conquering and colonising and governing the world 
that they had left the arts unpractised. As an instance of genuine English 
high-class composition he quoted ‘“‘ Summer is y-cummen in,” which was 
admirably rendered by the choir. Compared with the brutal harmonies in 
vogue in France at that period (1225-40) this was idyllic, heavenly. He 
traced in a masterly manner the days of 1420, and placed Dunstable 
as the one of the creators of a new era in music: his productions were prized 
all over Europe. Only recently a dozen of his MSS. were found 
in the Cathedral of Trent. By means of a judicious bribe Dr. Parry 
was able to obtain a view of the precious documents last year, and 
some of the part songs were copied, but the style was so complicated 
that six months’ rehearsal would be required before any choir 
could do justice to any of these compositions. He pointed 
out how, in the sixteenth century, the effect of the Italian 
school, with Palestrina at his head, was felt in England, how Dr. Robert 
Fairfax and Nievarts and many more had composed a good deal, but were 
forgotten nowadays ; how Henry VIII. cultivated music, and how he him- 
self played the lute and virginal. The lecturer then passed to the period 
of the great madrigalists, and showed how the lutinist John Dowland 
introduced a species of choral music which was not quite harmonic, and 
yet not elaborately contrapuntal. He spoke of the ballad songs and 
“ Fal-las”’ of Thomas Morley, one of which was rendered by the small 
choir with great spirit, and seemed to please immensely. The lecturer 
concluded by saying that the time was not far distant when English music 
would reach a higher level even than it did under the great madri- 
galists and part song writers of the past. Mr. Stratton, the president of 
the Guild, moved the vote of thanks to Dr. Parry for his delightful lecture, 


which was seconded by Alderman Maurice Pollack, 
O. P. 
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UGLINESS IN ART. 
= 

The performance by Mr. Stavenhagen, at last Saturday’s Crystal Palace 
Concert, of Liszt’s “ Todtentanz”’ might have served many writers as an 
excuse for opening again the old discussion as to the fitness of the 
grotesque or horrible for artistic treatment. Those who expected to wit- 
ness the shock of battle have, however, been very completely disappointed. 
For, though a severe onslaught has certainly been made on that extraordi- 
nary work, the attack has been all on one side. No one has lifted up his 
voice—much less the quill, sole weapon of modern warfare—in ¢efence of 
the composition, but all have agreed that its admitted magnificence of 
technical mastery in no way compensates for its hideousness. Neverthe- 
less, without endeavouring to concentrate discussion too closely upon the 
work itself, the opportunity may be taken to ask one or two questions as 
to the limitations within which art may deal with the ugly and the gro- 
tesque. Perhaps no answer will be found, but those acquainted with the 
nature of artistic controversy are well aware that it is—as, say some, art 
itself is—its own end and object. 


At all events, it will be admitted that no satisfactory definition of art 
has yet been arrived at, and I have neither desire nor hope of settling in 
the present article a question which, if once solved, would deprive 
many writers of a convenient theme for much pretty and in- 
genious abuse. Nevertheless, it may without undue rashness be 
suggested that one of the chief aims of art should be the widening and 
deepening of the channels of emotional life by appeals made, through eye 
or ear, to those faculties by which the thoughts and feelings of others and 
the phenomena of the outside world are apprehended. The tendency of to- 
day’s philosophy is towards the cultivation of every faculty, towards an 
emotional and intellectual development equal on every side of human life. 
It will follow, therefore, that art, so far as it can aid this development, 
may appeal to and deal with every emotion of which the human soul is 
capable—love, pity, reverence, awe, aspiration. But it is also obvious that 
some qualification of this is necessary, for equal development of all sides of 
life implies that none must be over-developed, and none starved or stunted. 
The plant of life must not be allowed to run rank and wild. Moreover, 
every emotion, every passion is capable of two phases of existence. It is 
immaterial to the present purpose whether there are to each two distinct 
sides, or whether one is but a morbid and abnormal development of the 
other ; but it is plain that under certain conditions love may turn into lust, 
anger into brutal ferocity, awe to a degraded and degrading terror. 
Assuming these lower forms, all are wrong, because every man under their 
influence is to a precisely proportionate degree impaired in fulfil- 
ment of the purposes of life. Art must deal, therefore, only 
with the nobler emotions, and—to revert to our particular text—the awful 
must never degenerate into the vulgarly terrifying or hideous. The line 
between the two is too fine for perception by any but fine spirits, but it is, 
perhaps, permissible to suggest this axiom—that the more the two tend to 
merge the greater must be the imaginative suggestiveness in treatment on 
the part of the artist, and the less the approach to realism in the method 
of depicting them. That, for instance, which can only be slavishly 
imitated in art is, probably, vulgar, and certainly outside the limits of 
proper subject-matter. Does the theme suggest no noble sorrow or awe, 
yielding itself only to imitation of external appearance ?—it is~probably 
unfit for treatment. But it must be remembered that, though to-day the 
arts incline to merge their spheres, that coincidence can never be complete. 
There will always be certain subjects which can be treated by one art, and 
not by another. To the weird fancy of a Holbein the Dance of Death may 
appear as a fitting subject for treatment, and he may present it to the 
visual sense with some degree of adequacy, although its various features 
are, perhaps, best apprehended when conveyed through no channel of 
sense. But, if it is to be treated in music, then the less realism the better. 
Take, for a momentary instance, the Danse Macabre of Saint Saéns. These 
rattling bones, these hideous squeals—is there here anything nobly 
terrible? No, it is just ludicrous in a fantastic sort of way. And the 
case is much the same in Liszt’s “ Todtentanz.”” We are assured that the 
piece is a translation of Holbein’s famous pictures. Well, Holbein, un- 
like a bishop, has not gained by translation. Mr. C. A. Barry has told us 
that each variation is typical of a different personage : “ the sober, earnest, 
man, the student, the light-hearted youth, the scoffing sceptic, the praying 
monk, the hardy soldier, the lovely maiden, the child at play, &c., all pass 
before us, to fall a prey at last to the inevitable scythe of Death.” Iam 
sure that I need not say with what sincere respect I venture to question 











the judgment of so distinguished a musician ; but I confess—and I believe 
that the vast majority of those who know the work will share my feeling— 
that there is no possibility of affixing with any certainty a legend to any 
one of these admirably-contrived and completely hideous variations. Heard 
for the first time by any receptive and unprejudiced person, can it be 
believed that the “ Todtentanz ” would reveal any vestige of such signi- 
ficance? apart, that is to say, from the solemn theme upon which it is 
founded. And there is this last thing to be said, that though the ugly or 
the grotesque may be occasionally introduced for purposes of contrast, 
there can be no question that the continual contemplation of either is in- 
jurious. So neither can be held a.sufficient reason, per se, for the existence 
of any work professing to be artistic; and unadulterated ugliness is its 
own condemnation. Liszt’s “ Todtentanz’’ is absolutely ugly ; and stands 
accordingly condemned. The only “ Death” which it illustrates with any 
adequacy is the Death of Music. S. B. T. 





IN A WINTER CITY. 


BY LOUIS N. PARKER. 


——_—__—>— — 
(Continued from page 106.) 

January 12.—A splendid performance of “ Die Meistersinger,” which 
leaves me more than ever convinced that, after Bayreuth, Dresden is the 
most satisfactory Wagnerian stage. Yet, in spite of this admission, I must 
point out that there is much virtue in that “after.” There are here in the 
mise en scéne and the stage-management all sorts of irritating deviations, not 
only from the Bayreuth standard, but from Wagner’s explicit directions, 
which jar on the spectator, and produce a constant sense of disappointment. 
Thus the church-scene of the first act is too bright, so that it affords no 
relief to the figures of the actors; again, the nave, in which the congrege- 
tion are supposed to sit, does not extend to the left, but towards the back - 
ground, so that Eva has to look awkwardly over her shoulder at Walther, 
and the latter is obliged to go through his pantomime with his back to the 
audience. All this sounds unimportant, yet the effect of this charming 
scene is blurred by the clumsy arrangement and rendered unintelligible. 
The Nirnberg street-scene, again, is like no street in Niirnberg that I have 
ever seen: it is commonplace and unpicturesque. And then there are the 
cruel, cruel cuts. I suppose the very apogee of the art of cutting has been 
reached when you reduce Sachs’ magnificent final address to the holiday 
crowd on the meadow of St. John to a few bald, disconnected sentences. 
There is no possible reason or excuse. It cannot be because Scheidemantel 
is tired; he is never tired. It cannot be because the audience want 
to get hcme; they shew they want nothing of the kind by staying to 
recall the perfcimers a dozen times. Then why is it? These are ur- 
gracious remarks, and ncw I am going to praise with all my might. 
Scheidemantel’s Sachs is magnificent, and will be absolutely perfect when 
he has lived a little Icnger and learnt the great art of combining humour 
with dignity. At present he is a shade too gentlemanly, a shade too 
poetical. Yet he is splendid, and it is doubtful whether in this imperfect 
world we shall ever see his superior. Gudehus toys with the part of 
Walter, and his cast-iron voice is as full and unwearied in the third act as 
it was in the first. As thisis the last time I shall have the pleasure of 
speaking about him, let me unburden my soul and ask him why he makes 
up all his parts exactly alike. He has apparently only one wig, and all his 
herces, Siegfried, Tristan, Tarnbiuser, Walter—yes, and even Parsifal, 
wear the same stiff cu]s and the same silly “‘ barg”’ overthe forehead. [ 
wish he would come to Ergland and study the art of making up. It is 
exasperatipg to see Tannhiuser come home after his extremely unpleasant 
interview with the Pepe, with his hair just as curly and luxuriant as ever ; 
it is doubly exasperating to watch Siegfried grow from boyhocd to middle- 
and water, and yet not turn a hair. Gudehus 
He is as elegant 


age, and go through fire 
seems to have no sense whatever of the picturesque. 


as a sixpenny valentine, and you want to shake him and tear his 
clothes, and itmple his collar, and so make him look the 
part when ke kas been throvgh adventures which would turn 


anybody but a tencr bald in a single night. Friiulein Malten was to 
have been Eva, but at the last moment she cried off—I expect her recep- 
tion in “ Tannhiuser” had, after all, been too much for her—and Fraulein 
Wittich tock her place at a moment’s notice. She was very nearly an 
ideal Eva. The Beckmesser of Herr Jensen was too sour and sardonic, 
and in the mute scene of the third act he over-acted; on the whole, how- 
ever, his was a masterly performance. The David of Herr Erl was very, 
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very bad, and in his case one was really thankful that a great deal of his 
part was cut. It is better, I suppose, to be mutilated than murdered. 
The orchestra was a constant marvel. Schuch is undoubtedly a great 
conductor. He exercises a wonderful magnetic influence over his men, 
and it is most instructive to observe how differently they play when he 
holds the biton. May I, however, timidly suggest that he sometimes pre- 
sumes on his popularity and on his complete mastery of the score? It is 
bad taste, execrably bad taste, for instance, to lay down the baton in the 
middle of the performance, let the orchestra and actors go their own way, 
and turn round to stare at the audience. The orchestra, of course, knows 
the music by heart, and nothing happens; but supposing something did 
happen? If it does nothing else this impertinent behaviour distracts the 
attention of the audience. ‘“ Hulloa,” say they, “there’s Schuch looking 
at us,” and at once all eyes are directed on Schuch. On the whole, perhaps 
I am grateful to him, because his little pranks may hasten the introduction 
of the covered orchestra. As long as the orchestra remains uncovered, 
however, the audience have a right to demand the same respect which they 
display towards the performers ; and in a German theatre this is saying a 
great deal. 

JaNvARY 13.—“ Der Probepfeil,’’ comedy, in four acts, by Oscar Blumen- 
thal. This is one of the most famous comedies in the German language. I 
believe it has been tried in English with indifferent success. It cannot 
interest my readers much to go into details about a work which but few of 
them are probably acquainted with. 1 will, therefore, confine my 
remarks to the acting. The stock company at the Albert Theatre is a very 
fine one, and by acting together night after night in an enormous reper- 
toire they have brought their ensemble-playing to a very liigh degree of 
perfection. There was no weak spot in the cast, and these comedians could 
give their operatic brethren at the other end of the bridge many hints as 
to acting and make up. It is not much use to catalogue names that are 
entirely unknown in England, yet I should like to place on record that 
Friiulein Ulrich is a magnificent actress of the school of Mrs. Kendal, and 
Herr Von der Osten is her worthy partner. I want to write a separate 
essay on the German system of scene-painting, and especially of represent- 
ing interiors, and I have also a great deal to say on the subject of German 
stage management. These points, however, would occupy too much space, 
and I will only say quite briefly that the aim of the former is to-create an 
impression, always by legitimate artistic means, and that the results of 
the latter are a naturalness and unstaginess I have never seen equalled. 

January 14,—For to-day “Don Juan” had been announced, but this was 
replaced at the last moment by “Undine.” “ Undine” is a fairy opera, 
and it would therefore be ungracious to cavil at its preposterous plot. A 
person of average sanity can take no interest whatever in the story, or in 
any of the characters, and your only resource is to listen te the music and 
endeavour to let the action on the stage interrupt your enjoyment of the 
beautiful melodies as little as possible. Frau Schuch was Undine, and 
gave living testimony to the generous diet on which her foster-parents, the 
starving fisherman and his wife, had brought her up. In this opera 
Scheidemantel has a little variety entertainment all to himself. He is 
Kiihleborn, you know, the mysterious water-sprite, and Undine’s real 
father, and wherever the heroine is transported in the course of her ad- 
ventures—and she covers a deal of ground—he is sure to turn up, sooner 
or later, in a new disguise, and make himself unpleasant. The finest thing 
in this opera was a grand aria by Gumbert, apparently interpolated for 
Scheidemantel’s special benefit, and which he sang superbly. Oh, yes! 
they do funny things, even on my beloved German stage. If you are a 
German composer you have an exciting time. Your manager will cut out 
most of your own music because it is too long, and interpolate somebody 
else’s to make it long enough. At Frankfort they take out Wagner’s ballet 
music in “ Rienzi” and replace it by some jolly jiggy tunes which the 
ballet can really dance to. ‘‘ Undine” is the moistest opera I have ever wit- 
nessed. It begins on the sea-shore, the heroine spends a part of her time 
in a well; Kubleborn is continually appearing and disappearing through 
fountains of real water ; male and female water spirits rise out of the 
river to dance and dry themselves, there is a fiood which overwhelms the 
whole stage, and the final tableau is at the bottom of the sea whither the 
hero has—after being duly provided wita a pair of gills—been spirited. At 
the end of the performance the audience are all sneezing, and Iam not at 
all surprised to hear next day that the influenza has made startling 
progress. For my own part I feel it will take me a week to get dry again. 

January 15.—Good-bye to Dresden, and hey! for Leipzig. Dresden 
promises ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman” for to-morrow, but Dresden promises are, 
just now, as frail as Dresden china, and I prefer to make sure of “ Die 





Walkiire’’ in the book-selling capital. Nothing is more interesting for a 
total stranger than a comparison of the methods of presenting a well-known 
work employed in neighbouring, and, to some extent, rival cities. The 
theatre at Leipzig does not, of course, enjoy the advantages of its sister 
Dresden. In the first place it has not the inexhaustible purse of the King 
of Saxony to dip into whenever it is in difficulties, but only enjoys a com- 
paratively modest subsidy from the city-fathers; neither is it archi- 
tecturally so imposing, at any rate from the outside. The 
interior is very fine, and I have rarely seen an auditorium so well 
adapted to its purpose. The orchestra is quite out of sight, 
but, -by a stupid compromise, the conductor is prominently visible. 
In many respects this performance of “ Die Walkiire” was very fair. I confess 
I trembled when I learnt that Herr Schott was to be the Siegmund ; I had 
a very vivid recollection of this artist in “ Rienzi’ in the old, old days of the 
Carl Rosa Opera, andit wasa memory which brought more smiles than regrets. 
Well, he has developed astonishingly in his art, and, as far as voice and 
gesture go, he is now a very satisfactory exponent of Wagner’s later 
heroes. I am not sure that he is not a better actor than Gudehus. But 
—but—how shall I put it?—Well, most unhappily, the years which have 
taught him so much have been unkind to his personal appearance, and no 
amount of paint can make him look the parts he acts and sings so splen- 
didly. The Sieglinde of Frau Sthamer-Andriessen is a very beautiful 
conception. She and Schott brought out all the marvellous beauties of the 
first act with excellent effect; but in the second, Briinhilde, Wotan, and 
Fricka were totally inadequate, and in the third the Walkyries were 
equally feeble. The orchestra was weak in strings but otherwise splendid. 
Herr Kapellmeister Paur knows the score by heart, but is too demonstra- 
tive. He not only shows every instrument when to come in, but, by the 
weird contortions of his body, tries to indicate the exact nuance of every 
passage. This is all very well at rehearsal; at the performance it is cal- 
culated to make the judicious grieve. On-the whole the Leipzig theatre 
acquitted itself well, though that it came within measurable distance of 
Dresden I cannot fora moment admit. Next week, if the reader can put 
up with me once more, I will give some account of a Gewandhaus concert, 
and wind up these divagations with what your chairman at public meetings 
always calls a few remarks. : 
(To be concluded.) 








MISS CAROLINE GEISLER-SCHUBERT. 
——_@——— 


This lady is grand-niece of the composer Franz Schubert. Her grand- 
father, Ferdinand Schubert, was a musician of some note, but his fame and 
name have been eclipsed by his brother’s genius. Elise, the daughter of 
Ferdinand, and mother of Miss Geisler-Schubert, inherited a taste for 
music, and Miss Schubert remembers how in her early days her mother was 
never tired of singing Franz’s songs, and she never tired of listening to 
them. At an early age Miss Schubert entered the Vienna Conservatorium, 
where she studied the pianoforte under Professor Anton Door, a pupil of 
Czerny, and a distinguished pianist, who has made many concert tours in 
Germany, Scandinavia, and Russia. So far as we are aware he has not, 
however, visited London. Miss Schubert by her talent and industry gained 
the first prize for pianoforte playing three years in succession. After 
leaving the Conservatorium she played in public at Vienna. Her 
days of study were, however, not yet over, for she soon went 
under Madame Schumann at Frankfort, with whom she remained 
for a considerable time. The pupils of that illustrious lady are wont to 
speak of her with affection and enthusiasm, and Miss Schubert is no excep- 
tion. At her recital at Princes’ Hall last season she proved herself an 
artist of exceptional merit. The programme was devoted entirely to 
Schubert, and of his works she is indeed herself an admirable exponent ; 
but, to say nothing of the beauty and charm of the Viennese master’s 
music, the ties of relationship must increase her fondness for and sympathy 
with these compositions. This season she will take part at her second 
recital next week in Beethoven’s pianoforte Trio in B flat, and she will thus 
give us an opportunity of judging her as an interpreter of Schubert’s great 
contemporary. It may interest our readers to know that Miss Geisler- 
Schubert possesses the original letter written by Franz Schubert to his 
brother Ferdinand on August 24, 1818, the one beginning : “ It is half-past 
eleven at night, and your Requiem is ready,” a translation of which is to 
be found in Sir G. Grove’s admirable article on Schubert in the “ Dictionary 
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of Music and Musicians.”” The family of Miss Geisler-Schubert also treasure 
up the writing-desk on which the composer penned many of his immortal 
compositions, and also some leaves of songs in Schubert’s handwriting 
among which is the “ Alpenjager.” 





FOREIGN NOTES. 
a 


It is contemplated to produce Goethe's “ Egmont” (French version by 
Adolph Anderer) with Beethoven’s music in a series of twelve performances 
at the Odéon Theatre in Paris. The orchestra of Herr Lamoureux will be 
responsible for the execution of the music. 


* * 
* 


The scheme for the Mozart-Festspielhaus at Salzburg is progressing quite 
brilliantly—on paper. We read that a committee has already bought a 
site on the Ménchsberg, and that a theatre is to be built on it, to hold from 
1,500 to 1,800 spectators, with, of course, all the latest technical and scenic 
improvements. We need not now enter into the financial details, as they 
are admitted to be of an extremely vague and speculative kind; but with 
respect to the performances it seems that they are not to be limited to 
Mozart’s operas, but are to include all important works by whatsoever com- 
posers—and even Wagner’s “ Ring,” which is to be produced with all 
possible perfection. For the first performance, which, it is hoped—but 
surely not expected—may take place next year, the “ Zauberfléte”’ has 
been chosen. 

*,° 

Awong the new works lately published in Germany we find a third Con- 
certo for violin by Herr Joachim, of which it seems very strange that 
nothing has yet been heard; a fourth Symphony in C minor (op. 101), by S. 
Jadassohn, a scherzo for Orchestra, “Irrlichter u Kobolde,” by H. Hof- 
mann, and a new opera on the everlasting subject of “‘ Die Lorelei,” by 
Hans Sommer, which has led to an angry correspondence in the papers 
between the composer and the poet, Julius Wolff, from whose work the 
libretto has apparently been arranged without his sanction. 


* *# 
* 


Verdi’s “Otello” was produced for the first time in Berlin at the Imperial 
Opera House on the Ist inst., with fair, but apparently not brilliant suc- 
cess. The three chief parts, Otello, Iago, and Desdemona, were played by 
Sylva, Bulss, and Fri. Leisinger. On the following night Miss Amy 
Sherwin appeared for the first time on the same stage in the part of the 
Queen in “ Les Huguenots.” 


* = 
* 


At the first of the Munich Academy Concerts a programme was provided 
consisting mainly of works by the lately-deceased Franz Lachner—the 
overture to the opera “Catarina Cornaro,” four songs for three female 
voices with orchestral accompaniment, the first Suite for Orchestra in D, 
Op. 113 (which was originally produced at Munich November 18, 1861)— 
and the great symphony in C by Lachner’s great friend, Franz Schubert. 
It is proposed to erect some sort of memorial to Lachner, if sufficient funds 
can be raised. 

fs 

M. Lhérie, who will be remembered in London for his excellent perform- 
ance in Bizet’s “ Pécheurs de Perles,” has accepted the offer to “create” 
the part of Bardo in M. Godard’s “ Dante et Béatrix,” which is soon to be 
forthcoming at the Opéra Comique. 

*9 

Felix Driiseke has just finished a work of important dimensions for solo, 

chorus, and orchestra, entitled “ Columbus.” 


* * 
* 


: M. Reyer’s new opera “Salimmbé” was produced at Brussels 
(Théatre de la Monnaie) on the 10th with brilliant success. Mme. Caron 
won a great triumph in the title-réle. 


* * 
* 


. The third concert of the Campanari Quartett took place on Sunday, 
February 9th, at Milan, and preserved the usual high standard of excel- 
lence attained by these concerts, which are certainly the most serious (in 





point of musical interest) of all concerts given in Milan this winter. The 
programme included Beethoven’s Quartett, op. 59, No. 2, a beautiful Quintett 
by Boccherini, and Schumann’s Quartett, op. 41, No. 1, Besides these 
standard works a new piece by Pizzi, consisting of an Andante and Scherzo, 
was performed for the first time in Milan. The public received the novelty 
most favourably, insisting on a bis. The Minuet in Boccherini’s Quintett 
had also to be repeated. The execution throughout the whole concert was 
excellent : especially fine was the rendering of the Adagio and Presto in 
Schumann’s Quartett. The second half of this Campanari Quartett series 
is announced for March. ee 
& 

Preparations are already begun for a celebration of the centenary of 
Rossini’s birth in 1892, at Pesaro, his native place, where it is proposed to 
rebuild the theatre, and have the new building ready for the anniversary. 

o8 

The Portuguese composer, Augusto Machado, author of two operas, 
“ Lauriana” and “ Les Doria,” which have had a certain success at Lisbon, 
is engaged on a third work, “ Paolae Vicenza,” the book of which is founded 
on a play by the famous Portuguese author, Almeida Garrett. 


* * 
* 


M. Victor Mustel, the well-known maker of the Mustel organs, died a few 
days ago at the age of 74. He was one of the four persons who were honoured 
by receiving the Grand Prix of the musical section of the Exhibition of 1889. 








CONCERTS. 
——>——_- 
LONDON AND SUBURBS. 


At the second concert of this year by the pupils of the Royal Coilege of 
Music—an extra Chamber String Concert on the 6th—the performers, as 
though to compensate for the preponderance of the feminine element at 
the previous concert, were nearly all of the masculine gender, Misses 
Isabella Donkersley and Emily Elsner being the sole representatives 
of the other sex. The programme consisted of three items only, 
Mendelssohn’s Quartett in E flat, Op. 12, and Beethoven’s in B flat, Op. 18, 
with Brahms’ String Quintett in F, Op. 88, between them. Mr. A. Hobday 
and Mr. T. Werge played the viola and ’cello in all three works, the two 
young ladies above named taking the upper parts in Mendelssohn’s work, 
and Messrs. E. Hopkinson and A. Wall in Beethoven’s quartett. The first- 
named work was very well executed, barring a little not unnatural 
timidity on the part of the second violin, which experience will no doubt 
remedy. The ’cello part was admirably brought out. Brahms’ Quintett, 
in which Mr. S. Blagrove took the lead, with Mr. W. Stephenson as second 
violin and Mr. Perey Kearne as second viola, provided a far more 
trying test for the performers, and it is most gratifying to 
be able to say that they stood itin a most satisfactory fashion, the fine tone 
and admirable execution of the first violin being especially remarkable. 
Brahms’ work is far less likely to be popular than his piano quintett, Op. 
34, written some sixteen years earlier, but it is a fine piece, nevertheless. 
We cannot avow ourselves reconciled to the blending of the 2nd and 3rd 
movements ; the incongruity being strikingly emphasized by the singularly 
noble and impressive harmonies of the coda (so out of character 
with the jovial passage which precedes)—which were extremely 
well sustained by the young performers. The finale is scientific and bril- 
liant, but it seems to have little or no emotional basis, and though it in- 
terests, it does not exactly affect us. But, on the whole, we think that as 
it gets to be better known, the work will be beiter liked. After this, 
Beethoven’s Quartett, with the once much-overrated “ La Malinconia,” 
was comparatively child’s play, but served to dismiss the audience in ex- 
cellent humour with the evening’s music. 

** 
* 

No one could fail to be gratified that both the Henschel and Hallé concerts 
of last week were fairly well attended, although many—ourselves, it wust 
be confessed, among the number—-had predicted’ a repetition of the thin 
houses which marked the previous occasions on which the two concerts had 
taken place on consecutive days. No doubt the programmes had some- 
thing to do with this. Both conductors presented the “ Eroica” symphony, 
Mr. Henschel giving in addition the “ Parsifal” prelude, the overture 
to “ Die Meistersinger,” the “Traiime ” study, and the Prelude and Finale 
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to “Tristan.”’ It is satisfactory to be able to record that Mr. Henschel 
has seldom appeared to such advantage as a conductor. The study and the 
“ Tristan ’’ arrangement were given with admirable breadth and sympathy, 
although the “ Meistersinger” overture was a trifle lacking in these 
qualities. If Mr. Henschel continues the improvement thus noticeable he 
should have little fear as to the success of the next and last concert of 
the present series, or of that which is promised for next winter. 


* % 


The Halle concert, on the following evening, was of equal interest, and 
calls for nothing but praise. The marvellous impetuosity of the Man- 
chester band was admirably seen in the “ Anacréon” overture—which, 
given at the first concert of the series, was now repeated “ by desire ’’—as 
well as in the “ Eroica.”” But indeed it is idle to attempt a selection of 
the individual excellences, for the “ Siegfried Idyll’? and the three 
movements from Grieg’s “ Peer Gynt” suite were given with not less 
remarkable unanimity of spirit and execution. Bach’s Double Concerto 
was played by Lady Hallé and Herr Willy Hess, who were rewarded by the 
just enthusiasm of their hearers for a splendid’ performance of their task. 


A fair audience assembled at the Crystal Palace on Saturday last to 
do honour to the programme of the first of the new series of concerts. 
Many, no doubt, were drawn by the announcement that Mr. Staven- 
hagen would play Liszt’s famous—perhaps notorious were a better word— 
“ Todtentanz, ’ which was new to the Sydenham concerts ; some, it is equally 
probable, came to hear a new concert-overture by Mr. Claudius H. Couldery, 
entitled “To the Memory of a Hero.” Perhaps such had their reward. 
Mr. Stavenhagen has seldom, if ever, played more magnificently than in 
the pianoforte part of Liszt’s superlatively ugly variations, which, barren 
as they are of any high emotional significance, at least permitted the young 
artist to exhibit his masterly qualities to the fullest degree. It need not 
be said that his performance was greeted with enthusiasm. More qualified 
praise is demanded by the work of Mr. Couldery, previously known to Palace 
audiences chiefly by his overture to “ Richard I.,”’ which was performed 
on Feb. 14, 1885. The present work cannot be pronounced a striking com- 
position. Its themes are certainly broad and well-defined, and the struc- 
ture built thereon is perhaps “ well and truly ” put together ; but, after all, 
the composer has to be architect as well as builder, and it is in the archi- 
tecture that he has failed. That is to say, there is no particular distinc- 
tiveness of style apparent, nor any remarkable originality of thought. 
Somebody, apparently a soldier, has died, and Mr. Couldery has celebrated 
his memory in a piece chiefly impressive by the employment of the brass. 
The work was received with respect. The rest of the programme consisted 
of Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, and the overture to Gluck’s ‘“‘ Iphigéne 
en Aulide,’’ both of which were magnificently played by Mr. Manns’ 
orchestra. Madame Hope Glenn was the vocalist, and was much more 
successful in Ries’ ‘‘Friihlingsglaube”’ than in the air from Handel’s 
“ Theodora,” “‘ Sweet Rose and Lily.” 


* 


At last Saturday’s Popular Concert the programme consisted of Mozart’s 
String Quartet, No. 2, with Madame Neruda, MM. Ries, Straus, and 
Piatti, for the last time together this season at a Saturday Popular ; 
Bach’s Sonata in A major, No. 2, for pianoforte and _ violin, 
played very brightly by Sir Charles Hallé ‘and Madame Neruda, 
the former of whom selected as his solos Chopin’s Nocturne in F 
minor, Op. 55, and the Ballade in A flat. It was not, however, 
round any of these good things that interest centred—the special 
attraction was Brahms’ Trio for pianoforte, violin, and French horn, which 
is so seldom heard doubtless on account of the difficulty of finding a worthy 
interpreter of the trying part for the last-named instrument. With Mr. 
Paersch, who has no rival, a perfect rendering was assured, and the per- 
formance was a rare and memorable treat. The weird and yet soulful tones 
of the horn at once transport the hearer far from all commonplace associa- 
tions, the sylvan, unhuman effects being enhanced by the wavy and 
flowing accompaniments assigned to the piano in the first three move- 
ments. In the last movement only, where the horn plays a less con- 
spicuous part, does the imagination return to something like an every-day 
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scene, perhaps a village festival, and forget the peculiarly ethereal spell 
of the earlier movements. Nevertheless, from beginning to end, the work 
is stamped “ Brahms ” in big letters, while here and there, notably in the 
Scherzo, we meet with him in his most characteristic and unpolished vein. 
Mr. Hirwen Jones, accompanied by Signor Romili, sang with his usual 
care and tact a song by Buononcini and a setting with ‘cello obbligato by 
Signor Piatti of some very silly words, whose silliness is emphasized by the 
seriousness of their musical setting. 


* * 
bad 


The most interesting item of Monday’s programme was undoubtedly 
the Trio in E flat, for pianoforte, violin, and French horn, of Brahms, 
played on Saturday, as described above. Mr. Chappell has done well to 
place it in his repertoire, for it is worthy of comparison with the best 
yet written by Brahms. Its noble qualities were again fully revealed by 
Sir Charles Hallé, Madame Neruda, and Mr. Paersch. Spohr’s Quartet in 
A, Op. 93, was at the head of the programme, while at the end stood three 
of Heller and Ernst’s “ Pensées Fugitives,’’ which dainty trifles were 
played to perfection by Sir Charles and Lady Hall’, who—this being their 
last appearance before their departure for Australia—were loudly recalled. 
The vocalist was Madame Hope Glen, who gave much pleasure by her ren- 
dering of songs by Meyer-Helmund, Raff, and Linley ; and a word of praise 
should be added for Miss Bessie Waugh, who accompanied admirably. 


* 
* * 

An interesting experiment was that made by Miss Louise Douste de 
Fortis on Tuesday night, when, in Princes’ Hall, she gave a concert of 
music by modern English composers. That the experiment was wholly 
successful is a more debatable point, for though the programme contained 
several examples of the best chamber music that has been written by 
native composers, it was impossible not to feel that the pieces pre- 
sented were, on the whole, lacking in interest. Let it be said 
at once that this was in no wise due to inefficient interpretation, for 
Miss Douste is a pianist of undoubtedly high ability, and those who 
assisted her were also thoroughly competent. Miss Douste has admirable 
qualities of technique, brilliance and variety of touch, and perfect clean- 
ness of execution, and to these she joins a striking individuality of style 
and conception. Her solos were four, and included Algernon Ashton’s 
“ Elégie,” Op. 8, No.1, and Percy Reeve’s “ Valse Capricieuse,” in which 
the qualities enumerated were admirably displayed. The concerted pieces 
were the Trio for Pianoforte and Strings, by W. P. Cusins, and the 
Andante from the same. composer’s Pianoforte Concerto, Op. 9, 
and Dr. Villiers Stanford’s Quintett in D minor, Op. 25. In these 
the lady was joined by Messrs. Gompertz and B. F. Fletcher 
(violins), Arthur Walenn (viola), and W. Whitehouse (’cello), who 
did their utmost— which is saying a good deal; Mr. Whitehouse 
also played admirably, in conjunction with Miss Douste, Dr. Mackenzie's 
“ Larghetto and Allegretto.” The vocalists were Miss Otta Broénnum and 
Mr. A. Carli. The former, a yourg Danish lady, gifted with a remarkably 
pure and sympathetic soprano voice, sang songs by Cowen and Ernest 
Ford, in each of which she evinced such high artistic intelligence and 
refinement of style that she should in time take no low place in the ranks 
of our concert-singers ; while Mr. Carli was heard in songs by Sullivan, 
Hatton, and M. V. White. 

oP 

On Wednesday afternoon Miss Geisler-Schubert and Miss Fillunger gave 
the first of two concerts at the Princes’ Hall. Miss Geisler-Schubert last 
season proved herself an admirable exponent of the works of her great 
uncle, Franz Schubert. Her technique is remarkably neat, and her style 
of playing intelligent and expressive. On Wednesday, with the valuable 
assistance of Herr Straus and Mr. Whitehouse, she attacked Schubert's 
magnificent Trio in E flat, Op. 100. Her rendering, especially of the more 
quiet passages, was excellent. We scarcely know whether to praise or to 
blame her for giving the long finale without cut. The composer is, 
of course, responsible for its length, but we cannot help thinking that the 
abbreviated form, in which this movement is usually given, is an advan- 
tage. Miss Geisler afterwards played Schubert’s Sonata in B flat, reveal- 
ing much, if not all, of the beauty and soul of that work. She also gave solos 
by Scarlatti, Schumann, and Chopin. Miss Fillunger sang three songs by 
Brahms ; her delivery of “ Meine Lieder” was particularly refined. She 
was afterwards heard in Lieder by Schumann and C. Schumann. For 
these she was encored, and gave Schumann’s “ Widmung ” in her best man- 
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ner. She was accompanied by Miss G. Schubert. The programme concluded 
with some short pianoforte solos by Scarlatti, Schumann, and Chopin. The 
hall was well filled. Ah 
cd 
That accomplished and conscientious pianist, Miss Marian Bateman, 
gave a recital at Steinway Hall on Wednesday afternoon last. Her 
rendering of Beethoven’s Sonata in D was marked by much in- 
telligence and artistic perception, and the same may be said of 
her performance of Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and Grieg’s Suite, 
“Aus Holberg’s Zeit.”” Miss Bateman also gave an interesting per- 
formance of Brahms’ Rhapsody in G minor, the executive difficulties of 
which were adequately met by a finished technique. Miss Emmie Finney’s 
graceful and refined singing of “Lungi dal caro beni,” by Sarti, and 
expressive rendition of Schubert’s “ Aufenhalt ” considerably added to the 
enjoyment of the afternoon. 





THE WAGNER SOCIETY. 
> 

On Wednesday night Mr. W. Ashton Ellis lectured to the Wagner Society 
on Wagner’s letters to Uhlig, Fischer, and Heine, a volume of which has 
been recently published by Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel. Pressure on 
our space compels us to defer till our next issue a more detailed account of 
this interesting discourse, which, together with the letters dealt with, 
throw much light on many points in the great composer’s life. 











PROVINCIAL. 
—_——@——__— 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


BrigHton.—Last week, under the auspices of the Brighton Natural 
History and Philosophical Society, Mr. Henry Davey delivered a lecture 
upon “ The Evolution of Music.” The subject was treated in an interest- 
ing manner, with vocal and instrumental illustrations. At the close the 
lecturer was warmly applauded, and the chairman invited a discussion. 
Among the audience were several prominent musicians. On Saturday 
afternoon Miss Kuhe (pianoforte) and Mr. Leo Stern (violoncello) gave the 
second of a series of Chamber Concerts. Both of these already well known 
and rising artists achieved considerable success in the concerted music, in 
which they had the valuable assistance of Messrs. Ludwig, Collins, and 
Channell. Beethoven’s Quartett in B flat (Op. 18, No. 6) was well ren- 
dered, each movement receiving careful treatment, and showing the con- 
summate skill of the performers. Mr. Leo Stern delighted the audience 
with his fine rendering of a “ Nocturne,” by Chopin, and a “ Saltarello” 
from his own pen, and as an encore gave Thorne’s “Simple Aken” in 
excellent style. The instrumental music was interspersed with vocal items 
by Mr. Lawrence Kellie, principally consisting of his own compositions. We 
are bound to confess that we could not see so much merit in his perform- 
ances as to deserve the “ recalls’’ he received during the afternoon. Mr. 
Kellie contributed no less than seven songs! Rheinberger’s Quintett, ren- 
dered by the executants above mentioned, concluded the programme, and 
received the same careful treatment which marked the previous perform- 
ance. Miss Kuhe must be heartily congratulated upon her pianoforte 
playing—brilliant execution, together with accurate technique and excellent 
phrasing, portray a bright future for her as an artiste. 

-Mancuester.—At Sir Charles Halle’s 15th concert the only orchestral 
piece given for the first time was a Serenade in E flat by Saint-Saéns. In 
this work we have a masterly and effective manner of dealing with the 
orchestra, combined with a melodious attractiveness of theme, which 
should render it popular in the highest sense of the term. Marschner's 
“Hans Heilmg” Overture and Beethoven’s “ Eroica ”’ Symphony were in- 
cluded in the scheme, and were splendidly played. Sir Charles Hallé was 
the pianist, his solos being Mendelssohn’s Capriccio brillante in B minor, 
and Chopin’s Nocturne in F sharp, Ballade in A flat, and Impromptu in the 
same key, the whole being rendered with his usual facility and delicacy. 
Exception might, however, be taken to Sir Charles’s tempo in the latter 
Piece. We hold that Chopin’s Impromptus and Valses are never heard 
at their best when treated as so many Etudes de Velocité ; though we 
must confess that most virtuosi seem to think otherwise. Miss Lucile Hill 
made her first appearance with an unfortunate selection, all her three songs 









having been heard quite recently at these concerts. There were many 
shortcomings in Miss Hill’s performances, but with further experience she 
will doubtless prove an acquisition to the ranks. She possesses two 
important factors of success, an agreeable presence and a pleasing quality 
of voice. 

Birmincuam.—We had last week an opportunity of hearing Herr Johann 
Kriise, a violinist new tous. He replaced Miss Shinner at Madame Miller’s 
Chamber Concert, who was unfortunately unable to join her sisters in art, 
Miss Lucy Stone, Miss Cecilia Gates (violo), and Miss Florence Hemmings 
(violoncello), on account of indisposition. His truly manly and artistic 
bowing was a pleasant surprise. He is a disciple of Joachim, which could 
rot be mistaken by the manner he grasped his magnificent instrument. He 
played Tartini’s Sonata in G minor, and assisted in the stupendous piano- 
forte quartett in A major (op. 26) by Brahms, which received an admirable 
interpretation by the artistes named. Madame Agnes Miller specially 
excels in concerted music, and her assistance in the quartett was marked 
by characteristic and vigorous playing as the character of the work de- 
mands. She also played Beethoven’s Sonate Pastorale. A single treat was 
a duet for pianoforte and viola (mirchen bilder, op. 113, Nos. 4 and 3), 
given by Madame Agnes Miller and Miss Cecilia Gates in admirable style. 








REVIEWS. 
———_>———_ 
From CHaprett and Co. 

“ Six Songs for Children,” music by J. L. Molloy. These are all beautiful 
little musical representations of the various verses upon juvenile subjects. 
The melodies are appropriately unpretentious, some of them humorous and 
others tender and expressive ; the accompaniments, written with musicianly 
ease, are well chosen and not difficult. Each song has a clever and suitable 
pictorial illustration by Helen Mackenzie. The verses of No. 3 are by 
F. C. Burnand (“O what a Bird”), and arranged as a song with chorus. 
It belongs, as regards performing rights, to Mr. Alfred German Reed 
who accords permission for it to be sung in public. The words of No.2 
are Tennyson’s, No. 6 by Weatherley, and Nos. 1, 4, and 5 by the composer 
of the music. Altogether this is a charming little volume. 


From Hutcsines and Romer. 

“ The Two Voices,’’ ballad for the pianoforte, composed by Ignace Gib- 
sone. A very pleasing and easy piece particularly calculated to teach 
beginners how to “ sing” a melody with the left hand. 

‘“« Puck,” by Gustave Ernest, transcribed for violin and piano by Guido 


Papini. A brilliant and very showy salon piece, suitable to a tolerably 
fluent violinist. The melody is taking, but the cantabile portion is rather 
commonplace. 


From E. AscHERBERG and Co. 

“ Whispers,” Album of Six Songs. Poetry by Edith Prince Snowden. 
Music by Howard Talbot. The melodies of these songs are not strikingly 
original, though well suited to their poetical subjects. Nos. 2 and 5 are the 
most unconventional. The harmonies are musicianly and more uncommon 
than the tunes they accompany. They are all very refined in style and 
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consists of an Allemande, two Bourrées, Gavotte, and Musette, Gigue, 
Minuet, and Sarabande. One might almost describe the suite as “ Bach” 
brought down to the capacity and fingers of a child; it is admirably 
written, and equally well adapted for teaching purposes. 
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ASCH ERBER G 
PIANOS. 











“I only perform an act of justice 
when I ascribe my successes to a great 
extent to the excellent Instruments from 
your factory, on which I was favoured to 
play before the public. Remain convinced 
that I shall at all times and everywhere 
give preference to your Pianos over all 
others, and accept the assurance of my 


Respectfully, 
VLADIMIR VON PACHMANN.” 











| ASCHERBERG PIANO DEPOT, 
46, BERNERS STREET, W. 
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From the following scene, bogetnen with 
the fact of his NEVER ONCE USING THE WORD 


IN ALL HIS WORKS, is it to be inferred that 
Shakespeare was unacquainted with “SOAP”? 


MACBETH, Act V., Scene lL—New Reading. 
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Lady Macbeth.—What, will these hands ne’er be clean? 
Gentlewoman.—Ay, Madam. Here, for a Shilling, is a sovereign remedy, fragrant of “all the perfumes of 
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